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I A period of crisis such as that through which the whole world is 
passing it is unnecessary to offer any justification for devoting the 
current volume of the Educational Yearbook of the International In- 
stitute of Teachers College, Columbia University, to a discussion of 
“The Meaning of a Liberal Education in the Twentieth Century.” There 
is scarcely any country in the world that is not affected by the prob- 
lems involved in such a discussion, and, while it would be too much to 
expect any unanimity of opinion, a great deal may be contributed to the 
clarification of thought on the subject, when it is approached from as 
many different angles as are presented in this Yearbook. The conserva- 
tive, on the one hand, is compelled to justify his unfaltering devotion to 
the traditional concepts of a liberal education; the reformer, on the other, 
must justify his proposals either to modify or to discard this tradition. In 
neither case can educators evade the challenge which is presented by the 
current world ferment. 

It is too often forgotten, however, both by conservatives and by re- 
formers, that the history of liberal education, as defined for purposes of 


*From the Introduction of the Sixteenth Yearbook of the International Institute of 
Teachers College, Columbia University: “The Meaning of a Liberal Education in the 


Twentieth Century.” (Edited by Professor I. L. Kandel.) Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1939. 
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secondary education, has not been continuous and unbroken. Despite the 
fact that the definitions of liberal education by Plato and Aristotle have 
dominated all ages, these definitions have not remained unchallenged, 
Every great social, political, and, consequently, intellectual crisis has 
always been accompanied by demands to re-adapt the concept of liberal 
education to the contemporary situation. This was true in the age of 
the sophists in Athens. Petronius, Tacitus, and Seneca inveighed against 
a tradition of education which, to use a modern phrase, had ceased to be 
meaningful. In the medieval period the grammar school curriculum, in- 
herited from the Romans, was modified to meet the demands of a new 
era. During the Renaissance and the Reformation liberal education was 
again re-defined, and even though the new definition was in terms of the 
Greco-Roman tradition, its intent was to fit man for the world in which 
he then lived. The early scientific movement of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, stirring man to new hopes and new visions, was every- 
where accompanied by educational experiments to bring the secondary 
school curriculum more or less abreast of the times. This challenge to the 
traditional concept of liberal education stimulated a house cleaning 
which, in the form of Neo-Humanism, would give new meaning and 
new values to the traditional subjects. 

The nineteenth century, with the rapid development of the sciences 
and then of their applications to industry and commerce and with the ex- 
panding intercourse between nations, witnessed constant conflicts be- 
tween the supporters of the tradition and the advocates of reform which 
culminated in the great unrest everywhere in the last decade of the cen- 
tury. This unrest was settled for the time being by the equal recognition 
given, at least for purposes of entrance to universities, to modern sub- 
jects, especially modern foreign languages and sciences. The principle 
of equivalence was grudgingly accepted everywhere, and the respecta- 
bility of the modern subjects was justified on the plea that for purposes 
of mental training they were just as valuable as the study of the ancient 
classics. Nevertheless, from the point of view of a liberal education, the 
study of modern subjects continued to be regarded with a certain skepti- 
cism not only by the specialists in the ancient languages but by public 
opinion in general. The majority of pupils in secondary schools con- 
tinued to flock to the classical or semi-classical curricula, and even in the 
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United States where, it might be expected, the force of cultural tradition 
would not exert as strong a hold on the public mind as in Europe, a large 
percentage of the pupils in high schools have continued to study Latin, if 
only for two years. 

It would be a mistake, however, to conclude that the survival of the 
classical studies has been due in the main to a genuine appreciation of 
their value for a liberal education. The reason for their survival, at least 
in public esteem, is to be sought elsewhere. When national states began 
to organize their public services at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the highest positions were given to university graduates or to those 
who had completed a secondary education. The universities in their turn 
admitted only those students who had had a classical education in the 
secondary schools; in the first half of the nineteenth century there was, 
indeed, no alternative at the secondary stage to the classical curriculum. 
A tariff wall was, as it were, set up to protect the classics by the award of 
special privileges (Berechtigungen in Germany, sanctions in France, ad- 
mission to colleges and universities in England and the United States). 
Impressed with the fact that historically positions of preferment in State 
and Church were obtained by those who had enjoyed a classical training, 
a liberal education came to be synonymous in the mind of the public 
with the study of the ancient classics, and secondary education began to 
be regarded as a preparation for status. It is not necessary here to discuss 
the arguments in favor of classical studies which were put forward by 
professional educators. It is important, however, to remember the effect 
of a certain circular action; the universities were open through the greater 
part of the nineteenth century to those whose secondary education had 
in the main been classical; except for those who planned to prepare for 
the liberal professions, the opportunities for studying any fields other 
than the classical were limited; hence a succession from the universities 
of teachers whose professional faith and equipment were rooted in the 
classics. The circle was broken at the close of the nineteenth century by 


1 The witty remark of Dr. Delisle Burns at a Conference on Examinations, although it 
referred to examinations, applies with equal force to secondary or liberal education. 
“One of the worst troubles in the whole examination system is that it has been devised 
by professors, and the best thing that professors can think of is themselves; they there- 
fore test candidates by what are tests of competence for professors, but not for bankers 
and other persons.” Conference on Examinations, p. 226. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931. 
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the official adoption in most countries of the principle of the equivalence 
of modern and classical subjects. 

The discussions during the period of unrest in secondary education in 
the last decade of the nineteenth century were directed not so much to 
the meaning of a liberal education, although that was no doubt in the 
minds of many, but to the question whether other subjects were as good 
for mental training as it was assumed the classics had been. The conflict, 
in other words, centered not so much on Spencer’s question, “What 
knowledge is of most worth?,” but on “What subjects are best for the 
training of the mind?” The doctrine of formal discipline probably 
played a greater part in winning a place for modern subjects than did a 
readiness to revise the traditional concept of a liberal education. The 
question whether all pupils who sought a secondary education were 
capable of profiting from either the classical or the modern curriculum 
did not arise. Nor was the question raised whether the strictly academic 
curriculum, either classical or modern, provided an adequate preparation 
for understanding the world in which the students exposed to them 
lived. Such a utilitarian motive would, indeed, have been frowned upon 
as incompatible with the aims of a cultural education. It was assumed 
that an adequately rigorous training of the mind with as much knowledge 
of content as the student might acquire was enough to enable him to 
understand his world and to meet any problem with which he might be 
confronted.” 

The settlement of the unrest at the end of the nineteenth century was 
only temporary. That settlement was to some extent still based on the 
assumption that secondary education was to be the privilege of the few 
who either because of their cultural background or by their own abilities 
could make up for the deficiencies in their own education. No attention 
was paid to the fact that, although the secondary school clientele every- 
where constituted a selected group, there were many who failed to meet 


2For a detailed account of the changes here described see Kandel, I. L., History of 
Secondary Education (Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1930). See also the excellent and 
scholarly “Sketch of the Development of the Traditional Curriculum in Secondary 
Schools of Different Types in England and Wales” and the “Note on the Conception of 
General Liberal Education” by Dr. R. F. Young in the Report of the Consultative Com- 
mittee on Secondary Education, Chapter I and Appendix II (London, H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1938). 
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the standards set for them and fell by the wayside, unless they continued 
their education under pressure to secure certain privileges, such as the 
Einjabrigerschein in Germany or the dipléme d’études secondaires in 
France, given to those who completed a part of the course. This situation 
became more acute in all countries as enrollments increased in the sec- 
ondary schools, slightly before the War, and with a surge in the two 
decades following the War, especially in England, Germany, and the 
United States. The increasing enrollments and the increasing failures or 
the severity of pressure on the pupils have raised the question whether 
pupils should be adjusted to the curriculum or the curriculum should be 
adjusted to the needs and abilities of the pupils. Another question is also 
becoming more insistent, and that is whether a curriculum designed as a 
preparation for further study in the universities is best adapted to the 
needs of the vast majority who are not likely to continue their education 
beyond the secondary level. Obviously these questions involve a recon- 
sideration of educational values and the meaning of a liberal education at 
a time when a complete reorganization of educational systems is being 
planned or is actually taking place. 

Most countries during the nineteenth century developed a dual system 
of education—elementary for the masses and secondary for a selected 
group; for the masses it was considered enough to give them a training in 
skills and certain fundamentals of knowledge, while a liberal education 
was reserved for the selected group. Since the World War the move- 
ment to break down the barriers between elementary and secondary edu- 
cation has everywhere grown with increasing vigor and for a number of 
reasons. It has been found that a so-called elementary education provides 
an inadequate preparation for the life of man as citizen and worker in the 
modern world, that the duration of education must be prolonged, and 
that opportunities for continued full-time education must be increased 
in the interests of individuals and of the nations of which they are mem- 
bers. The general outlines of this movement have already taken shape— 
a common foundation in primary education is to be provided for all (in 
some countries to the age of ten, in others to the age of eleven or twelve) 
and is to be followed by some form of post-primary education with post- 
ponement of differentiation and specialization as long as possible. The 
common high school in the United States, the proposals in the Educa- 
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tional Charter for Fascist Italy, the new organization of education in 
France in terms of schools at the first and second levels, the recommenda- 
tion of parity of post-primary schools in the recent Report of the Con- 
sultative Committee of the English Board of Education (the Spens Re- 
port), the new Day Schools Code in Scotland, the recent reforms in the 
Scandinavian countries, all appear to point in the same direction. The 
adoption of a common school system, looking ultimately to “secondary 
education for all” inevitably implies a new approach to the problem of 
liberal education common to all, while it does not exclude differentiation 
according to abilities. 

Increasing enrollments have already directed attention to the relation 
of the curriculum to pupils. From psychology have come two other con- 
tributions which raise the same issue. On the one hand, the existence of 
wide variations in individual differences has been proved statistically; on 
the other, the doctrine of formal discipline, on which so many of the 
claims made for the traditional curriculum have been based, has been in- 
vestigated and reinvestigated only to prove that transfer of training does 
not take place automatically. The first contribution stresses the impor- 
tance of studying the pupils’ abilities, the second that of methods of in- 
struction as well as of educational values. If there is no inherent value for 
purposes of mental training in certain subjects as such and if the task of 
educators is to discover the subjects from which each pupil can derive the 
greatest benefit, it is obvious that a standardized curriculum which had 
become synonymous with the concept of liberal education and at the 
same time was justified for its disciplinary value, can no longer be ac- 
cepted as valid for all. 

The issue is, however, much broader. Education is not organized and 
provided primarily for the benefit of the individual but to enable him to 
play his part in the social community of which he is a member. There are 
certain categorical imperatives in education as there are for membership 
in a society. This means that what is taught in the schools must have af- 
firmative values. Unfortunately there has been a tendency in educational 
theory of the past quarter of a century to accept a narrow definition of 
such affirmative values, to discard the old as meaningless for life in the 
modern world, and to place the emphasis upon the immediate and con- 
temporaneous. Such a theory is in danger of ignoring the cultural in- 
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fluences of the past upon the present; it tends to stress the changing 
world, and fails to take into account those values, ideas, and ideals that 
are permanent in the progress of humanity; it results in placing the em- 
phasis on method and in minimizing the value of any content that does 
not bring immediate returns in understanding the world around us; in 
seeking to adapt education to the environment of pupils, it tends to nar- 
row the meaning of the environment itself. If, however, the theory is to 
have general applicability, it can only mean that in every subject whose 
inclusion in the curriculum is educationally justifiable, the affirmative 
values—those that give meaning and understanding for the present— 
must be stressed in instruction. Interpreted thus, the theory can be ac- 
cepted for the ancient classics as readily as for everyday science or cur- 
rent events. The day has gone when the retention of Latin, Greek, and 
mathematics can be justified on the grounds of mental training, or when 
the emphasis can safely be placed upon their formal rather than their 
cultural values. Nor, as has already been pointed out, can it any longer 
be claimed that all pupils who now enjoy the opportunity of receiving a 
post-primary education can profit from the traditional subjects, however 
well they may be taught. To deny that the traditional subjects have any 
value or less value than the newest claimants for recognition is to deny 
the contributions which they have made to human progress. All that can 
be conceded is that they are not subjects from which all pupils can derive 
the appropriate benefits. It would be as unfortunate for education as for 
the progress of culture if the traditional subjects were discarded into the 
limbo of a forgotten past mainly because they fail to “interest” a certain 
proportion of the pupils, or because the emphasis has been placed too fre- 
quently on the scholastic paraphernalia rather than on the content which 
has meaning for all times. The risk of arguing against the retention of 
the traditional subjects from the increasing number of failures, while ig- 
noring the successes, is too great to warrant their sacrifice. 

Nevertheless, as the history of secondary education so well illustrates, 
changing times bring changing emphases in the concept of liberal educa- 
tion. While it is possible for any generation immersed in it to exaggerate 
the gravity of a social, political, and economic crisis through which it 
may be passing, the periods in history when the immediate current prob- 
lems of society have pressed so insistently on public attention have been 
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rare. This is due as much to wider dissemination of literacy and the means 
of communication as to the effect on the personal lives of all. There js 
undoubtedly a greater and more universal desire to understand the mean- 
ing of the world in which we live; totalitarian states are able to give the 
kind of understanding which they consider necessary for their stability; 
democratic, liberal states are seeking to provide that education which 
will furnish each of their citizens with a sense of their responsibilities and 
that knowledge which will make it possible to meet them. 

Here another issue is raised. There is today everywhere widespread 
criticism of the traditional concept of a liberal education, as translated 
into the curriculum of the secondary school, that it led to over-intellec- 
tualization; it imparted knowledge but failed to predispose to action; it 
cultivated intelligence, but did not develop emotional attitudes which are 
the mainspring of action, or, if it did develop attitudes, they were the 
attitudes of a class separated and set apart from the common mass. Deal- 
ing too much with the past, the traditional curriculum, it is charged, 
eschewed any consideration of the present; treating the past as a golden 
age, it ignored the problems and issues of the present or assumed that to- 
morrow would be as today. It is unnecessary to refer to charges that 
statesmen and politicians have a certain responsibility for the current 
crisis because of the failures of schools and universities to pay due atten- 
tion to the place of the sciences in contemporary life. 

Few would be disposed to deny the criticism that intellectual training 
has always been emphasized more than the cultivation of emotional atti- 
tudes. There is, however, a great danger that the balance may swing so 
far in the latter direction as to constitute what has well been described by 
many as a “retreat from reason.” This is already illustrated in the educa- 
tional emphases in the totalitarian states. But it is not the totalitarian 
states alone that have succumbed to this danger; the superficial lispings 
in all countries of the jargon of the various schools of psychoanalysis, 
which are today a common possession, indicate that the danger is not 
limited to totalitarian states alone and has already resulted in an emphasis 
on what has been called “‘visceral thinking.” 

The present disrepute into which the traditional concept of liberal 
education has fallen is due to two misconceptions. The first is the notion 
that only certain subjects can be accepted as liberal—Aristotle’s old dis- 
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tinction which has survived through the ages—as though the “liberaliz- 
ing” influence lies in the subject itself. The second is the view that the 
content of a liberal education should be for a possession rather than for 
use—the traditional confusion between the cultural and the utilitarian. 
Neither of these misconceptions has any foundation in history. There is 
scarcely any writer on the subject of a liberal education who does not 
define it not primarily in terms of subjects but in terms of ends to be 
attained in the lives of those who have pursued them. Space does not per- 
mit extensive quotations of such definitions.* One example will suffice. 
The preoccupation with the content of a liberal education has led many 
who refer to Matthew Arnold’s definition of culture to rest content with 
his statement that it is the knowledge of “the best that has been said and 
thought in the world.” The most casual reading of Arnold’s discussion of 
culture reveals, however, that he placed greater emphasis on its practical 
use than on its content. 

“Culture,” he wrote, “looks beyond machinery, culture hates hatred; 
culture has one great passion, the passion for sweetness and light. It has 
one even yet greater!—the passion for making them prevail. It is not 
satisfied till we all come to a perfect man; it knows that the sweetness 
and light of the few must be imperfect until the raw and unkindled masses 
of humanity are touched with sweetness and light. . . . It seeks to do away 
with classes; to make the best that has been thought and known in the 
world current everywhere; to make all men live in an atmosphere of 
sweetness and light, where they may use ideas, as it uses them itself, 
freely—nourished, and not bound by them. This is the social idea; and 
the men of culture are the true apostles of equality. The great men of 
culture are those who have had a passion for diffusing, for making prevail, 
for carrying from one end of society to the other, the best knowledge, 
the best ideas of their time; who have labored to divest knowledge of all 
that was harsh, uncouth, difficult, abstract, professional, exclusive; to 
humanize it, to make it efficient outside the clique of the cultivated and 
learned, yet still remaining the best knowledge and thought of the time, 
and a true source, therefore, of sweetness and light.” And in the light of 
the present tensions it may be well to add Arnold’s statement that “it 


; *A number of definitions will be found in Kandel, I. L. History of Secondary Educa- 
tion, passim, and especially in Chapter XI. 
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[culture] does not try to teach down to the level of inferior classes; it 
does not try to win them for this or that sect of its own, with ready-made 
judgments, and watchwords.” 

A liberal education cannot be defined in terms of content, and yet if it 
is to produce certain results—judgment and discrimination, good taste 
and sensitiveness to beauty, moderation and tolerance for everything ex- 
cept intolerance, ideals and convictions, open-mindedness and breadth of 
interests, and the power of mental enjoyment—the content must be 
drawn from and be related to living human interests, and methods of in- 
struction must grow out of and be directed to such interests. Only in this 
way is it possible to develop a mind that is aware of and alert to the 
world in which it must function. Only in this way, again, will it be pos- 
sible to avoid an unfortunate dualism which seems to be developing be- 
tween training for leisure and training for other activities. Further, to use 
living human interests as the basis for the selection of the content of a 
liberal education will mean a return to the Latin poet’s ideal of Humani 
nibil a me alienum puto. It will take into account not only the culture 
that has made the world what it is today, but also those cultural changes 
which are dominant in the present and seem to be molding the future. 
It will not disregard physical education at a time when a sound body isas 
important as a sound mind. It will not leave in the anteroom, as more or 
less to be tolerated but without being naturalized in the educational 
world, manual activities and the arts. It will seek to give to all that com- 
mon basis of understanding and sympathy which is essential for the 
common tasks of citizens and will aim to give to each opportunities for 
educational development in accordance with his own special abilities. 
Broadening the concept of literae humaniores, it will enable pupils, as 
Herder had hoped, to understand through them “what makes a man a 
man, what the gift of speech, reason, comradeship, sympathy for others, 
the influence on others cultivate and demand for the service of all 
humanity.” It may accomplish what a liberal has always sought to 
achieve, but not always successfully, the ideal of the humanity that is in 
each one of us and meet the pernicious challenge, which comes from 
Herder’s latter-day compatriots, Nicht Humanitat, sondern vollendete | | 
Nationalitit. Ez 

It may be well to remind ourselves in the twentieth century that this | 
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ideal is not new. “It is as essential today as it was in the best days of 
Greek education to recapture the meaning of personality in its four 
aspects—physical, social and moral, aesthetic, and intellectual—which 
since the Greek period have never been harnessed together in an all- 
round education. These four aspects define in turn the scope of the cur- 
riculum, which should find a place for the literary and scientific, social 
and moral, aesthetic, and physical activities that are characteristic of the 
major interest of life. To the Greeks again one would have to turn to see 
how each of these groups of activities was interpenetrated with the spirit 
of the others—the intellectual with the aesthetic and moral, the aesthetic 
with the moral and intellectual, the moral with the aesthetic and intel- 
lectual, and the physical with the moral and aesthetic—all combining to- 
gether to produce an integrated social personality.” * If any lesson has 
been learned from the past it is that no one subject is more liberalizing 
than any other, and that, as in the case of mental training, so in the case 
of liberal education the desired ends can only be secured by a definite 
effort to secure them; subjects of themselves will not produce them. 
Otherwise it will continue to be true today as in the days of Montaigne 
that “the most great clerkes are not the most wisest men.” 

In an age of skepticism when man has lost faith not only in a Supreme 
Being but in himself, when he has in many places already surrendered his 
mind and body to the will of others, when he is ready to yield to the 
slogans of the propagandist, educators, where they are still free to think 
for themselves, are challenged to study the meaning of liberal edu- 
cation if the ideals which humanity in its long history has struggled to 
attain are not to be lost. Already the danger that man may revert to 
barbarism and cruelty is upon us; if that danger is to be met, it can only 
be in the main as man is protected against the onslaughts of ignorance 
by an education which cultivates sound judgment, sympathy and under- 
standing, tolerance and a sense of social responsibility, and ability to 
face realistically the problems that confront him and his age. But in the 
long run the effort to impart a liberal education will succeed as teachers 
who seek to impart it themselves understand that subjects were not provi- 
dentially supplied for scholastic or examination purposes, but are aspects 
of human activities which man has found useful for his survival. 

* Kandel, op. cit., p. 541 
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ANY of our most thoughtful citizens would like to see the schools 

do more to improve the working of our basic social, political, 

and economic institutions. Many would also like to see the schools help 

young people to live better lives, to carry on more efficiently their work, 

leisure, home life, and similar activities. The committee that drew up the 

“Seven Cardinal Principles” of education about a generation ago (in 

1918) wanted the schools to improve life. The Educational Policies Com- 

mission in 1938 lists almost the same items as the “Seven Cardinal Prin- 

ciples,” expressed in other words. Most of the great educational com- 
missions in between have taken about the same attitude. 

A large part of our school organization and of our curriculum are 
built around subject matter that cannot reasonably be expected to im- 
prove the living of the average person in our democratic society. Is it 
possible to learn the subject matter that is essential and still have the 
school deal with the vital problems of living? It seems to be possible. 
The following discussion is an attempt to show how the student can 
learn what is necessary of the old subjects and also get the material 
essential to living. 


READING 


Experience indicates that the functional organization of curriculum 
material greatly facilitates the teaching of reading. Already the better 
schools are making increased use of carefully graded reading materials 
that deal with the vital problems of the individual and the community. 
We find that students are much more interested in reading about things 
that are important to them. Certainly there is no more significant read- 
ing material than that relating to health, work, life necessities, and 
leisure: In addition, scientific evidence shows quite clearly that students 
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learn to read more rapidly when materials deal with matters which they 
can recognize as being important in their lives. 

In practice this means that carefully designed subject matter dealing 
with the four areas outlined above must be made available for each grade 
level. Such materials must meet all the scientific criteria of modern read- 
ing instruction. However, there is no essential reason why elementary 
reading materials must always deal with such irrelevant matters as the 
cat and the dog chasing each other around the barn lot, or Johnny and 
the little red hen. On the contrary, there are many reasons why they 
should not be of this type. The amount of information which an intel- 
ligent citizen today must have is so enormous that much socially valuable 
material should be used from the very first grades. 

In a functional program the scientific development of reading tech- 
niques will be pushed to the greatest possible degree. Indeed it will be 
improved, because along with being trained to recognize word symbols 


students will be led to examine facts and ideas which will enable them to 
live better. 


WRITING 


The older type of schools probably spent an undue amount of time 
on the mechanics of writing. The humanly important element of writing 
instruction is not the development of a standardized handwriting, but 
the development of an ability to express and communicate ideas. At the 
present time the better schools are encouraging the child to exercise his 
mechanical writing abilities on the creative activity of expressing his 
thoughts about daily life. This procedure is superior on two grounds. 
First, with some personal interest to stimulate him the student masters 
writing mechanics more rapidly. Second, he gets an opportunity to 
actually think through and express his ideas regarding those things about 
which he will have a real need to think and write in this world. If the 
school program is set up so that it begins early to deal with important 
problems, it is inevitable that the child will find it necessary to write 
many letters of request and many reports of his discoveries, plans, and 
opinions. These will be the best of all possible exercises in writing. 

As our school systems become more efficient and learn to save money 
in other areas, typewriters will be made available to more students dur- 
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ing the early years of their school life. Already this movement is under 
way and fits logically into a functional program. It will enable students 
to write more rapidly really significant material in a legible form that 
can readily be read by others and easily reviewed by the students them- 
selves as they work out their long-term plans. 

All the recent gains in the scientific teaching of writing will be used 
in a functional school. In addition, there will be a greater interest and 
drive on the part of the students. This will facilitate further learning. 


MATHEMATICS 





Few parts of the school program contain more material that functions 
very little in later life than the mathematics courses. This is not due to 
the nature of the subject or to the fact that mathematical material is 
necessarily worthless. It is due largely to the form in which this material | 
is usually presented and to the kinds of material that are taught. 

One great advantage of the functional program of education is that | 
it provides a constant check on the utility of the subject matter in all 
fields. In the field of mathematics the question should be asked continu- 
ally, Can our students use the materials we are teaching them? More 
specific questions may follow. For instance, What mathematics will the 
individual actually use in his work? It is hardly defensible to say that he | 
may use algebra, therefore we will teach him algebra. Some personsmay =| 
use some of what we now consider the content of an algebra course. Most | 
persons very likely will use none. Actual inquiry shows that as the aver- i 
age individual pursues his life activities—working in a gasoline station, 
clerking in a store, buying clothes and recreation, or running a house- 


i} . . 

hold—he uses none or very little of the content now taught in our algebra I 
if classes. There are so many vital matters that must be taught if our | ¢ 
i democracy is to function that we must make a constant effort to use all 1 


of our school time wisely. 

As H. G. Wells has so graphically put the matter in a recent brilliant 
lecture on education, the average person has only from 2,500 to 3,000 
hours in school to prepare for all his life problems. With time so limited, 
we cannot conceivably justify, for the average person, three periods of 
algebra a week for forty weeks, or a total of approximately 100 or 150 
hours. There are too many other types of mathematical knowledge that 
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will be needed in his working life. These must be discovered and fitted 
into the materials prepared for the field of work. 

Let no one misunderstand this point of our analysis. For that rare 
individual who goes into engineering or other fields where higher mathe- 
matics will be used, provision must be made to see that he gets such in- 
struction. But of course no socially minded high school principal any 
longer maintains that this is any reason for requiring all students to study 
such material. What must make up the body of general mathematics, 
then, is the simple mathematical material that will be used by ordinary 
citizens in their everyday life. This content should be taught in relation 
to everyday problems. 

If the average citizen is going to need any mathematics in his leisure 
time, we must see that he gets it. Certain mathematical material will be 
presented in connection with problems of health. This applies partic- 
ularly to certain types of health records, graphs, charts, and so on. In 
dealing with life necessities such factors as interest rates paid on install- 
ment buying and similar items will be studied. 


FUNCTIONAL ARITHMETIC 


In the functional curriculum, arithmetic involves more than the mere 
manipulation of abstract numerals. As arithmetic functions in life it in- 
volves the use of numbers to aid in making a more intelligent choice 
among everyday values. But it is only an aid, only one aid. Mathematics 
may help people evaluate various ends. But the command and use of 
numerals can never be more than an implement to aid the making of a 
better choice among human values. However, the implement cannot 
make the choice. Nor can the implement be either understood or useful 


apart from an understanding of the alternatives among which it is to 
work, 


A claw hammer has no real significance in a world where people do not 
understand the purpose of nails. Nor can the hammer ever tell where or 
how the nails should be driven. Getting a correct answer to an arithmetic 
problem does not necessarily mean that one has a complete and logical 
answer to a living human problem. Arithmetic may show shoddy to be 
cheaper, but this does not mean that it always pays to buy shoddy. 

In our functional curriculum we will have to face the fact that in real 
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life there are seldom any exclusively mathematical answers to everyday 
problems. Many other factors enter into sound reason. This means that 
there will be more than one reasonable answer to most of our arithmetic 
problems. In fact, there are very few purely “arithmetic” problems, 
There are a great many problems which arithmetic can help solve, 
Functional arithmetic problems will allow different answers depending 
on how students decide on other factors that must enter into good judg- 
ment. 

For example, if I make $1,500 a year, how much can I afford to pay 
for a house? The “true” or sensible answer will be different for each 
individual. Each individual answer will depend on the various other needs 
and likes of different persons. Arithmetic can help, but only help, individ- 
uals find reasonable answers. It should be used this way, and only this 
way. All other uses give a false feeling of correctness and security. 
Arithmetic is only one tool of good judgment. 








ENGLISH 


No part of the entire school program is of more importance than that 
dealing with communication by means of language. Hundreds of hours 
of work have been included in the educational program in the hope of 
making language more effective. Unfortunately, much of the material 
used has had little prospect of functioning in the lives of ordinary stu- 
dents. Furthermore, our techniques of instruction are not very func- 
tional. For instance, many scientific studies have shown that the study 

| of formal grammar is not a very efficient way to improve the quality of 
| written or spoken English. Even the detailed and meticulous reading of 
a few English classics may not be a very wise use of time in this field. 
The students will learn to use the English they need for work and 
leisure far more quickly and easily if they can see its relationship to some- 
thing they know they are going to do. And perhaps of even greater 
importance is the fact that the material which is learned will actually 
function in their work and play because it has been learned in relation to | 
some problem that must be solved. | 

Now, what types of English will enable boys and girls to live happy | 
leisure hours? The need for much conversational material is clearly in- 
dicated—the ability to tell a good story, the ability to entertain, and an 
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acquaintance with as wide a variety and as high a quality of written 
material as the particular individual can reasonably be expected to read. 
There is only very doubtful value, however, in drilling on one of the 
classics if that kills later interest in good literature. 

The question here is always a compromise with human nature and 
the realities of the world as we find it. The persons responsible for this 
part of the leisure-time program might easily hold to the position, which 
many do, that every individual should be exposed to the great classics 
of the world and that the only chance to give them these contacts is in 
their school years. We all know only too well what has been the usual 
result of this practice in the past. These classics are seldom related to 
much that the student can recognize as a significant part of modern life. 
As a result we find the average student submitting to the study of the 
classics with a silent but confident disdain. Such education is perhaps of 
negative value. 

A far more realistic and valuable procedure is to determine the quality 
of the materials that are now being read voluntarily by the students who 
in years past have been forced to go through a few of the classics in a 
routine and deadly fashion. Then the question should be asked, Is it 
possible to introduce the present school generation to a little better ma- 
terial than they would be reading otherwise? If we simply offer the 
students in school our interpretation of the great literature of the world 
and thereby cause them to turn back to the funny papers and tabloids 
after school is over, little has been gained. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


How much foreign language shall be taught to the average boy or 
girl in the elementary and secondary school? Perhaps the best single 
answer is, Teach as much of the material as will be of use in one’s work 
and leisure. Do the millions of persons who have taken foreign languages 
in elementary schools and high schools actually use them in their work 
or leisure today? A large number of studies show that only an insig- 
nificant fraction do so. It is exceedingly doubtful whether 5 per cent of 
the students in high school will use any of their foreign languages in later 
life. It is almost certain that not 10 per cent of them will. Moreover, 
knowledge of a language can be acquired under the impetus of a definite 
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need at much less cost of time and energy than will be called for in the 
present classroom. 

In some cases there is an obvious need for a fluent command of a for- 
eign language. If there is a strong probability that such a need will arise 
in the student’s life he might very well get an introduction to the lan- 
guage early. It is to be kept in mind, however, that if 100 or 200 OF 500 
hours are spent in requiring many persons to master another language, 
time limitations will require that other very valuable materials be sacri- 
ficed. Under these pressing circumstances it is never sufficient to ask, Is 
there some probability that a foreign language will be used? The question 
must always be, Is there a probability that boys and girls can make better 
use of this particular knowledge of foreign language than they can of 
knowledge needed to provide them with suitable vocations, good health, 
food, housing, and recreation? 


HISTORY 


One of the peculiar strands of material that runs through our present 
type of school is the history. The history material taught in the schools, 
even with all the changes that have been made, still deals largely with 
records of national stealing of lands, of destruction, mass slaughter, 
political campaigns, and the bickerings that have gone on between one 
state and another. Records of creative individuals and processes make 
up a strangely small portion of these materials. 

A beginning has been made, however, and the better schools are in- 
troducing historical materials designed to develop an understanding of 
creative processes: the history of music, painting, agriculture, health, 
medicine, transportation. These stories are of importance to the common 
man. This is the humanly significant history of how life has been, and 
can be, made more secure and more beautiful. A more creative interpreta- 
tion of the past seems to be under way. However, this new history is still 
chaotic and has not yet been properly organized around culturally sig- 
nificant human problems or purposes. 

There is much to be said for the fact that the history of man’s work 
on earth is the most important of all histories. Man’s struggle to improve 
his condition, his gradual rise from a state where he was dependent upon 
the accidents of nature, where the threats of starvation and plague were 
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always present—such a history is of great importance to every person. 
The history of the expansion of occupations, of how simple agricultural 
societies grew into our more and more complicated occupational, indus- 
trial society is a story that all must know before they can understand 
the problems of our present-day world. Much of our history, then, should 
be organized around the work that has been done in the world; the tools 
and implements that have been developed to improve that work. 

In addition, adequate attention should be given to the problems in- 
volved in the history of various leisure-time activities. Insofar as time 
allows, the history of food, clothing, and shelter of mankind should be 
discussed, and the history of his efforts to keep healthy also included. 


CIVICS 


How to improve the civic attitude of boys and girls is always an 
important problem for the schools. There was a time when it was as- 
sumed that improvement could be brought about by teaching formal 
Greek and mathematics. Then it was assumed that it could be done 

, better by teaching about the structure of our government. At the present 
. 4 time the best results seem to be obtained by those schools which recog- 
nize that civic attitudes develop mainly out of practice and out of desir- 
4 able community relationships. 

The best way to train responsible citizens for the future is to make 
them increasingly responsible for their own civic affairs at home and in 
their school and community environment. This process should be ex- 
tended slowly until each student in the school is taking part in one or 
1, more community activities on his own initiative. 


n We have no reason for assuming that some miraculous change occurs 
d suddenly when a person becomes twenty-one. If before that time no 
1- feeling of civic or social responsibility has been developed there is little 
ll 


reason to think it will suddenly appear. Very early in his school life each 
» student should begin to accept some responsibility for improving the 
health, leisure, educational, vocational, and political life of the com- 
munity. Activities along these lines should be started at an early date to 
insure that each person’s conception of his obligations includes the 
on responsibility he has to those around him. 

The food, clothing, and shelter of a large fraction of our population 
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are inadequate. It is an important part of the civic responsibility of each 
citizen to decide what his obligation is in correcting this condition. One 
of the major purposes of government in the modern world is to do what 
it can to see to it that work is provided for all the people, and if no work 
is provided to see that people do not starve. The proper civic attitude on 
the part of every citizen very quickly should produce a society in which 
this problem really would be solved and would no longer remain an 
obligation or a duty of the state. In the past there has been little feeling 
of civic responsibility along this line. Many of the activities of the 
modern community, local, state, and national, deal with the provisions 
for the use of leisure time, such as local parks, play spaces, roads, high- 
ways, and national parks. 

The best approach to civics, then, seems to be to deal with the actual 
functions that should be performed by a good citizen and to start each 
person early in life to perform them. Whatever attention is necessary 
will be given to the structure and form of governmental organization— 
local, state, or national—that has been set up to carry out activities that 
man desires. It should be clearly understood, however, and kept in mind 
all the time that the purpose of the organization of government is to 
assist individuals in carrying on the activities they want to carry on. 

The democratic state cannot be regarded as some mystical entity set 
up over the individual to coerce him. It is a mutual organization of 
people formed to carry out all of the above-mentioned functions. This 
approach to civic problems will quickly lead to a search for the best 
means of carrying out any activity that the group believes to be worth 
while. Such an approach should lead to a real understanding and appre- 
ciation of the purpose of existing governmental institutions and a feeling 
for the necessity of constantly improving all agencies of civic control. 


SCIENCE 


We are told on all sides that we are living in a scientific world. How- 
ever, our school programs do not yet accurately reflect this fact. In the 
early days of our academies and high schools science instruction was 
given relatively little place. Following this neglect there was a move- 
ment toward introducing a great variety of separate courses, such as 
physics, chemistry, botany, biology, geology, and astronomy. 
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All this was done very much on the assumption that the students of 
those schools were going to become scientists and needed this preparatory 
training. It is hardly conceivable that material organized in this fashoin 
would have been given such a large place in our modern schools if it had 
been realized that only a handful of the boys and girls going through our 
schools would find their life vocation in scientific fields. This highly 
classified scientific material presented in the form of formal “subjects” 
can no longer be regarded as a reasonable requirement for the average 
student. The only use most of them will find for science is the assistance 
it can give them in solving their everyday problems. 

Next, it was claimed by some that the purpose of science instruction 
was to give general training in the scientific method. The only trouble 
with this contention was that when even our very able scientists got out- 
side of their special field into the social, economic, and political world 
they seemed to have little more of the scientific attitude than the average 
man. Obviously, there was not the general type of transfer that had 
been expected. 

There is a way out of the difficulty. That way seems to lie in relating 
science to the important areas of human life. For instance, the material 
in the field of health should include much science. This material can be 
dealt with in just as scientific a manner as the material in physiology or 
anatomy. By this process, in addition to getting whatever general train- 
ing there is in scientific method, the students also get material of very 
great practical value. And what is of far greater importance, they are 
actually applying their scientific knowledge and attitude in the fields 
where it is of most use in real life. 

If we want our people to be scientific in dealing with the problems 
of their working lives, it would seem to be the part of wisdom to deal 
directly with their working lives and to introduce as much rigidly scien- 
tific material as is needed in this field. Whatever science can contribute 
will be taught. If there are facts about individual psychological differ- 
ences that will aid in understanding work, the students will learn about 
them. If there is evidence of physiological differences, it will be ex- 
amined. By dealing with the broad heading of work in this way there is 
no reason why the students should learn any less science than they would 
under another method. In addition, this science will have the advantage 
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of being organized to be of assistance in solving the problems that each 
individual will most probably meet. 

The same is true in the field of leisure. Here innumerable scientific 
problems are met. Photography, lighting a stage for a play, or following 
the movement of the stars, are examples. There are enough scientific 
problems in connection with the hobby of gardening or the working 
activity of agriculture to keep anyone busy a lifetime. Science taught in 
connection with these activities will become a definite and useful part of 
the life of each individual. 

In a school organized along functional lines, then, the students will 
learn no less science than at present. In fact, because they will under- 
stand the purpose of science they will be more interested and will learn 
far more. They will actually have more factual information at the end 
of the school course than they would otherwise, and they will also have 
much better training in scientific method and in relating this method 
to the important problems they will face. 





GEOGRAPHY 


knowledge of the physical world about them. The pressure of other 
courses prevents giving much attention to geography. It is important to 
realize that in our present-day schools which are organized on subject 
lines there are many subjects that are not touched at all. When a school 
is organized on functional lines, the important parts of all subjects nat- 
urally will be included. This is true in the field of geography. For 


Many students in high school have little opportunity to broaden their 


instance, in discussing the work of the world attention naturally will 
be devoted to the conditions of work as they exist in various parts of 
the world today. Particular attention will be devoted to the economic, 
social, and geographical causes that bring about these differences. 
What are the geographical factors that lead to low incomes and poor 
food, clothing, and shelter in countries such as China, India, and Japan? 
Most of our boys and girls leave school knowing something about the 
physical features of these countries but having little conception of the 
actual standard of living of their populations. Even if they take economic | 
geography they study material which deals largely with the production | 
end of the problem. They usually learn that China produces so many | 
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billions of pounds of rice and so many millions of bales of cotton, but 
what does this mean in terms of food for the average person in the course 
of a day or a year? What does the cotton grown amount to in terms of 
clothing? In other words, once you start to discuss the food, clothing, 
and shelter of the average man around the world you have a perfect 
setting for some real understanding of the geography of the world. 


MUSIC 


Music is now a part of many courses and activities in the schools of the 
United States. A functional organization of these schools will pay partic- 
ular attention to this field. These purposefully organized schools will 
seek new uses for these courses and activities. It can be taken for granted 
that vocational courses in music are not justified except in a very few 
high schools. 

Much more attention will be given to the informal vocal and instru- 
mental groups organized and conducted by the students themselves. 
They are the ones who must carry on these activities when school days 
are past. Highly drilled choruses in which all of the organization and 
planning is done by the teacher are not likely to find their usually large 
place in a functional program. More effort will be directed toward giv- 
ing all students some kind of musical interest and experience. Special 
stimulation will be given to the kinds of musical activities and organiza- 
tions that we can most reasonably expect to be continued during adult 
life. 

Our culture is notably barren of the values and releases of expression 
that are inherent in music. Most people would like to see this part of the 
school program greatly expanded in a way that will provide more of 
these values for more people. One big task of the functional school is to 
discover how more musical activities for more people can be related to 
other recreational activities so as to provide a balanced program. 


ART 


The various types of art will be worked into the functional curriculum 
in very much the same way as music. Most educators today would like 
to see a great expansion in artistic activities. Here again the question of 
how these activities can be coordinated best with other elements of a 
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school and life program must be faced. As in music, it is assumed that in 
only very exceptional cases will art be taught for professional or voca- 
tional purposes. Perhaps more art activities should be included in the 
program of instruction, but most of them must be definitely utilized in the 
leisure-time and life-necessities fields. These activities must be developed 
along lines which will enable students to continue to apply them after 
leaving school. 

Few persons would maintain that nothing should be taught in the 
field of art except what would function in later life. But, on the other 
hand, if it is possible to find something that is just as educative while it is 
being taught, that will function later, naturally that item will tend to 
have first choice. 

There is no reason why the fine arts cannot, in many cases, be directly 
related to studies of housing, clothing, community planning, setting the 
table, and other regular life activities. In fact, it would seem that it is in 
these areas that art would serve one of its greatest purposes. While pure 
artistic creations are in themselves worth while, they will be of still 
greater value if we can design ways of making them a greater and more 
direct part of our homes, streets, stores, factories, parks, schools, and 
manners. 

In the modern school where it is difficult to find time for the study of 
the many problems facing our people, it is probably true that we 
should emphasize the kinds of art work that are most likely to give more 
students the kinds of skills and appreciations that will help them most 
to make everyday life more artistic. 








PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Of all the subjects now taught in the present school system, health 
and physical education will perhaps merge most easily into a functional 
type of program. Most of the material now classified in this field will be 
transferred to the health and leisure-time divisions. There must be a very 
careful scanning of the program to see if what is being done is most likely 
to develop healthy people. Here the following questions need be asked. 
Are the materials and activities organized so that boys and girls will get 
into habits of doing things that are good for their health? Do they learn 
the things they need to know in order to make healthier homes, com- 
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munities, school life, and work? In other words, do they get a back- 
ground of knowledge and habits that will enable them to work out their 
own plan for healthful living? 


CONCLUSION 


The evidence seems to be clear that a large proportion of the educa- 
tors in this country would like to move toward a more functional type 
of school. However, some are prevented from doing so by the fact that 
they have not seen clearly how to make sure that sufficient old-line sub- 
ject matter would be learned. This article has tried to deal with this issue 
by showing that the functional school makes it possible to learn more 
subject matter and at the same time cover the important areas of living. 








The Behavior Summary as a Form 


of Pupil Report 


By GERTRUDE P. DRISCOLL 


ASSOCIATE IN GUIDANCE, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


ea are rapidly enlarging their aims in education to include 
consideration of growth changes occurring in the children under 
their care as well as the formulation of useful activities and subject matter 
in the curriculum. The process involved in the determination and evalua- 
tion of growth changes differs markedly from that involved in curriculum 
construction. Growth in physical development and academic achieve- 
ment are relatively easy to determine. In social and emotional develop- 
ment, however, units of growth are less clear-cut and often much time 
must elapse before marked progress is manifest. There is, in addition, the 
problem of providing experiences that lead definitely toward social and 
emotional growth. Up to the present time experiences have been planned 
on a generalized idea of social and emotional growth so that they fail 
frequently to meet the needs of the varied levels of maturity within the 
average group. 

Teachers and parents are expressing the desire for a more adequate 
form of report, one that will help them to interpret the behavior of chil- 
dren more accurately. As pointed out by Evans,’ a form of report is 
needed that will serve as a vehicle of “intercommunication” between 
teachers and parents. If used in a conference with teacher and parents 
such a report may be limited to specific description of child behavior. If 
the report is mailed to the parents some interpretation of the behavior 
described will be necessary. There are advantages in the purely descrip- 
tive report that is discussed by teacher and parents because this en- 


1 Evans, Robert O. Practices, Trends and Issues in Reporting to Parents on the Wel- 
fare of the Child in School. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, 1938. 
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courages an exchange of ideas and a joint interpretation of the significance 
of the behavior described in the report. 

During the past five years the author, through the cooperation of the 
principal and teachers of the Elementary School of Lincoln School, 
Teachers College, has been working on the problem of a simple but com- 
prehensive form of teacher’s report that could provide a cross-sectional 
description of an individual pupil. The behavior summary attempts to 
portray the active, growing child in his response to his classmates, teach- 
ers, school experiences, and subject matter. The teacher’s guide sheet for 
preparation is given below. The significance of the questions included 
under each category will be discussed in detail. 


Summary of Behavior? 


General Description of the Child: This should include how the child ap- 
to the casual observer who knows nothing about him. It will give an 
idea of the initial impression he makes upon others. 


Relationship with His Classmates: This should include a description of 
the part he plays in the group as a whole 
his particular friends and his relationship with them 
his role in a large group and a small group (leader, follower, and so forth) 
his response to teasing by other children and his interest in teasing others 
his response in games 
Relationship with Teachers: This should include a description of 
his spontaneous contacts (how he makes them and for what purpose) 
his response to a group suggestion made by a teacher 
his response to individual direction by a teacher 


Interests: This should include a description of 
his major interests and how he develops them 
his work habits in an activity of his own choice 
his inclusion or exclusion of children when following a major interest 


Response to Interference or Thwarting: This should include a description of 
his reaction when thwarting occurs with materials (does he mobilize his 
abilities, give up, use trial and error, plan another attack? ) 
his reaction to teacher direction which may interfere with his plans (does 
he accept, revolt, change his activity? ) 


*Every effort should be made to describe the behavior of each child in terms of the 
things he does. If all interpretation is kept out and the behavior is described accurately, 


several people reading the record independently should be able to arrive at approxi- 
mately the same interpretation. 
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his reaction to interference by other children (does he follow, combat, 
find another way around? ) 


Attitude toward Skills and Accomplishment: This should include a descrip- 
tion of 
his work habits and accomplishments in physical skills 
his work habits and accomplishments in intellectual skills 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF PUPIL ® 


In this description we secure the general impression that a pupil has 
made upon his teachers. The casual impression one person makes upon 
another is important as the world at large has little time to look for golden 
qualities beneath a drab exterior. Oftentimes a drab exterior is an indica- 
tion of lack of personality adjustment rather than an innate quality of 
the individual. If an individual is drab or nondescript the educator may 
know at once that the inherent motive forces of the individual have been 
submerged. The person, child or adult, is protecting by a mask the vitality 
that is one of his attributes. The nondescript person has within him an 
individual quality which has not been wanted by his environment, and 
therefore he has automatically closed it from the public gaze. 

Frequently we find that the general description of a particular pupil 
by one teacher differs a great deal from the general impression gained by 
another teacher. This may spring from one of two causes. The pupil may 
feel more at ease with one teacher than with another. In the presence of 
one he may feel that he has something to contribute, and under those 
conditions he will be more alert, more dynamic and spontaneous. Under 
other conditions (when he feels that he has nothing to contribute), he 
may exhibit a passive, ineffectual type of behavior. The second reason 
for a difference in the general impression which a pupil makes upon a 
teacher lies in the teacher’s own likes and dislikes. A teacher may respond 
to any boy more easily than to girls; she may have a strong aversion to fat 
boys or girls or to one of many other general characteristics that differ- 
entiate human beings. Such likes and dislikes not only influence the initial 
interest a teacher has in a pupil but frequently influence her response 
throughout the school year. 

8 Usually the first category, General Description of the Child, contains more judging 


and less description than the other categories. It is advisable in most cases to delete this 
from the report to the parent. 
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RELATIONSHIP WITH CLASSMATES 


There is no set way in which children should respond to their class- 
mates, and educators must avoid assiduously any attempt to set the same 
mode of social behavior for all children. Some children enjoy participat- 
ing actively with a large group; others prefer to operate in small groups; 
some assume leadership in active games while accepting naturally an 
acquiescent role in more quiet activities. We wish to know the range of 
responses that an individual makes to his classmates. 

A descriptive method that adheres rigidly to an actual portrayal of 
what a child does gives us basic information which we may interpret 
when all the facts are before us. For instance, to know that Henry on 
going out on the playground selects always the same five boys with whom 
he starts at once to play a well-organized game, and that on coming into 
the classroom he settles down to work and contributes to the thinking 
of the class tells us a great deal more than that he is superior in social 
adjustment. But this behavior may indicate also that Henry tends to limit 
his associations to persons whom he finds especially congenial. We must 
first have the facts before us, and then judgments based upon these facts 
may be formed by parents and teachers. Frequently parents and teachers 
differ upon the final judgment concerning whether or not the behavior 
noted is superior or doubtful in terms of total personality development. 
Time and again the parents are able to interpret the behavior description 
more accurately than the teacher because of their knowledge of the 
cumulative picture of their child over the years and the knowledge of 
family tendencies in behavior. 

In recording a pupil’s response to his classmates we wish to know the 
part he plays in the group as a whole, his particular friends and his rela- 
tionship with them, and the role he plays in both large and small groups. 
Through such a record we secure a diversified picture of the child’s 
group behavior and the success with which he establishes social contacts. 

Another significant item in the child’s relationship with his classmates 
is his interest in teasing and his response to teasing by others. Successful 
teasing is a great source of power over other people. If the child is able 
to receive teasing as easily as he teases then there is a give and take that 
is a fundamental requisite of successful social relationships. If he teases, 
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however, but is resentful of being teased, he is utilizing a form of behavior 
that is essentially destructive to growth in social relationships. A boy or 
girl who is teased easily is advertising a weak spot in his self-esteem, 
Inevitably his classmates select his weakest spot as a target. 

Games require a submergence of individual interest to cooperative 
activity based on the rules of the game. Normally, children between six 
and ten years of age show definite growth in submerging their own 
desires for the sake of being in the game. Therefore, by noting the kinds 
of games the pupil enjoys and his behavior while participating in games 
we secure another measure of his social and emotional maturity. 


RELATIONSHIP WITH TEACHERS 


If the educational process is to be utilized to greatest advantage, the 
relationship between pupil and teacher must be one of confidence and 
mutual respect. Children vary widely in the ease with which they request 
help from their teachers or share commonplace experiences with them. 
This variation may be due to distrust of any adult in control, to awe of 
any boss, or to fear of reprimand because the child does not understand or 
is bothering the teacher. Not only do children lose a great deal in inci- 
dental learning that may be secured from a more experienced and mature 
person, but the inhibition developed here may carry over into the 
employer-employee relationship later in life. 


INTERESTS 


The interests of any person add color to his personality, and the way 
in which he pursues his interests gives a definite clue to his peak of ability 
in organization and energy output. If he follows his interests assiduously, 
works carefully step by step in forwarding them, plans logically to carry 
them through, then we know he possesses such ability even if he fails to 
utilize it in his daily activities. For example, time and again we find a 
child who has become completely absorbed in some activity such as mak- 
ing an airplane. No effort is too time consuming or laborious. But the 
same child, when confronted with a less interesting problem or one 
directed by the teacher, finds opportunity to waste time, and directs his 
effort toward as quick a solution as is acceptable to the teacher. On the 


other hand, if he is careless in pursuing his interests, using hit-and-miss | 
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methods, we know that he has developed no problem-solving techniques 
in his hobbies that may serve as experience and practice; he has no real 
comprehension of what sustained effort is. If he includes his classmates 
when pursuing his interest, even though he may not be very sociable at 
other times, we have definite proof that he desires to be sociable. In other 
words, a child’s behavior when he is pursuing his interest gives us the 
peak or acme of his ability functioning at its best and indicates clearly 
the personality assets we may count on when he is engaged in other 
activities. 


RESPONSE TO INTERFERENCE AND THWARTING 


A situation in which a person’s actions are interfered with or thwarted 
represents the exact opposite of one in which he is pursuing his interests, 
and may therefore give us evidence of the low point or most strained 
point of his functioning ability. Many children work very well as long 
as everything fits into their plans, but let the saw stick, the spelling words 
be unexpectedly difficult, the material for his paper be difficult to locate, 
and we may observe a waning of interest, a burst of anger, or a hit-and- 
miss attempt to get the job done in any fashion and as soon as possible. 
In other words, the mobilization of energy, ingenuity, and persistence 
needed to meet the obstacle may be lacking. 

Few children learn purely by experience that a haphazard or intermit- 
tent attack upon an obstacle does not assure success. The laws of chance 
enable the child to hit upon a suitable approach at times, and all too 
frequently parents and educators intervene, thereby nullifying the cause 
and effect relationship between method of attack and success. In the 
meantime, the trial and error method hit upon by a combination of tem- 
perament and intelligence becomes more fixed, so that the response of a 
boy ten years of age to a frustrating situation may bear a marked 
resemblance to his behavior at three or four years of age. Skill may have 
improved, anger may be more under control, but the general mode of 
attack, the haphazard, short duration of application, and annoyance still 
remain. The wisest kind of education is needed to help children over- 
come undesirable responses to frustration since such responses tend to 
spring from a fundamental expression of their emotional make-up. 

Children vary in the degree of frustration that they experience in a 
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particular problem situation. To some children it is most annoying to 
find that chosen work material fails to conform to requirements of plan, 
to others an adult’s denial of their wishes or insistence on a different 
method of work is most annoying, and to still others the claims and inter- 
ference of their classmates are most annoying. Seldom does a child respond 
with the same degree of annoyance to frustration in these three areas, 


ATTITUDE TOWARD SKILLS AND ACCOMPLISHMENT 


It is a well-known adage that many children “could do better if they 
set their minds to it.” The art of teaching is to know how to help children 
bend their energies toward fulfillment of the plans they have undertaken. 
Year after year we measure the level of accomplishment of the pupils in 
our schools. Even with pupils who are intellectually capable we see con- 
tinuously the failure of some to accomplish in academic skills the amount 
that could reasonably be expected. In order to remedy this situation we 
need to know the attitude the child has toward accomplishment, his 
behavior when explanation is being given for a particular skill, and his 
initial attack upon the new skill. 

The cause for a particular pupil’s relatively low level of accomplish- 
ment may arise from his first introduction to a skill. Some children pay 
close attention to instruction, many daydream during the process, others 
become confused or panicky when a new process is introduced, whether 
the instruction be for a new game, for analyzing difficult words, or for 
an attack on reading comprehension. Continued repetition seldom brings 
the daydreamer back to the situation or reduces confusion or panic. The 
cause has an emotional origin. The daydreamer may feel that he could 
not understand if he did listen, that a teacher is not worth listening to, 
that if he listens part of the time he will secure enough information to 
master the skill. The child who becomes confused usually lacks con- 
fidence in his ability to comprehend, and thus unfortunately by his 
response prevents assimilation of ideas commensurate with his capacity. 

If we would raise the accomplishment level of the pupil we must ex- 
amine his attitude and work habits. A description of his behavior during 
the presentation of a new skill, of his initial efforts in using the skill, and 
of the results he secures will give insight into the point of emphasis needed 
to clarify the difficulty. 
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USE OF THE BEHAVIOR SUMMARY 


Use of the behavior summary will depend upon the educational aim 
of the school. If the aim is fundamentally that of helping the individual 
grow socially, emotionally, and intellectually as well as academically, 
basic information must be secured in regard to the behavior of individual 
children. This form of report is more time consuming than a report based 
on teachers’ unsubstantiated judgments or on grades in subject matter. 
But such a report is worthy of use and too valuable to be accepted as 
only another cumulative report. 

The behavior summary may serve as a cumulative record of basic facts 
regarding an individual pupil at each age level. By the very process of 
writing such a report, the teacher’s powers of observation may be in- 
creased. The greatest value of the summary lies in the increased knowl- 
edge of behavior that develops if we analyze the behavior described. 
Teaching, instead of being merely a happy circumstance, a routine job, 
or a dismal failure, becomes a planned and thoughtful procedure to attain 
a higher level of individual development. Education, instead of being a 
unilaterial approach to subject matter learning, becomes a series of ex- 
periences most conducive to well-rounded development. 

The behavior summary (if description of behavior and not judgment 
of behavior is used) forms a sound basis for parent-teacher conferences. 
The parent and teacher may analyze the record together and thus see the 
similarity or divergence in understanding that exists between them. 
Education that attempts to direct development of personaltiy must in- 
clude parents as well as educators, otherwise the possibility of success is 
seriously limited. Judgment of children such as is used in most forms of 
reports gives parents no additional insight concerning the cause of their 
child’s deficiency. The behavior summary, on the other hand, gives every 
opportunity for increased insight by both teacher and parent if the 
teacher has help in analyzing the record. 














Wanted: A College 


By F. B. OREAR 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


and CLARENCE LINTON 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 





Sr my son or daughter go to college? If so, what college? These 
are questions which are asked and answered by an increasing number 
of parents. More and more it is becoming the fashion and the habit for 
young people who have graduated from secondary schools to think of 
some form of post-secondary education as a desideratum if not a neces- 
sity. Some of these young people undertake the venture lightly, merely 
as the thing to do or because it seems expected of them. Others for them- 
selves, or with their parents, face the question of making the decision as to 
what kind of college education. Often the choice is haphazardly made 
and the college chosen for a variety of reasons, none of which have di- 
rect relation to the quality of the educative process in which the institu- 
tion engages or to the peculiar aptitudes or needs of the individual to be 
educated. Those of us who have sons and daughters must face these 
problems with our children and must aid them in thinking over just what 
il post-secondary experience is needed, as well as whether and where there 
may be found an institution which will do what we have a reasonable pr 
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| tain. To whom shall we turn for help? Friends, neighbors, secondary of 
school teachers and counselors, and college officials all attempt to assist Ite 
young people and their parents in making these important decisions. But fin 
each of these groups is limited in its knowledge and its basic assumptions ri 
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The problem of the parent is made more difficult by the confusion in 
thinking among colleges themselves. Both within and without the col- 
leges there is widespread dissatisfaction with practices and results. Some 
of the reasons for this confusion and dissatisfaction are given in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 

The failure of colleges to recognize and frankly accept responsibility 
for differentiation adequate to the aptitudes and needs of the students they 
attempt to serve is evidence that the colleges have not faced the realities 
of the situation. There is now no such entity as “the college.” While we 
already have a wide range of types of colleges, we shall need in the 
future an even wider variation in institutional purposes, aims, curricula, 
methods of instruction, and organization. The various new programs and 
modifications of old programs are indications that some colleges are 
beginning to face this problem. Obviously all colleges cannot have the 
same purposes, maintain the same standards, or expect the same outcomes. 
But what are their purposes, what standards do they maintain, and what 
outcomes do they expect? Specific answers to these questions are essential 
if we as parents are to fulfil our obligations in helping our sons and 
daughters to decide whether they should go to college and which colleges 
offer programs which will meet their needs. 

The lack of vitality in college experiences, by reason of the over- 
weighting of curricula with facts and theories only remotely related to 
the vital and pressing problems of living, tends either to make students 
complacent about their social responsibilities or to make them restive 
under the compulsion of learning things which must be taken on faith 
that they will sometime prove useful. Useful for what? Life is full of 
problems. To whom are we to look for the solutions if not to the grad- 
uates of our colleges and universities? But is there reasonable assurance 
that our sons and daughters will graduate from college equipped and 
willing to assume their rightful responsibilities? Too often the graduates 
of our institutions of higher learning are bewildered by the complexities 
of life. They have lived in a protected environment, shielded from real- 
ities, and have been nurtured in dependence. Upon graduation they 
find that they have no skills or experience which assure them jobs. They 
must take what they can get and learn life from the bottom round of 
the ladder. They are of an age prompting them to think of marriage and 
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a family, but they have had little preparation for the choice of a mate or 
the responsibilities of parenthood. As full-fledged citizens they are ex- 
pected to take their full measure of social responsibility, but their college 
learning has touched lightly if at all on the basic social and economic 
issues which are involved in the problems they face. It is not unreason- 
able therefore that many young people and their parents should question 
the value of a college education. 

The failure of colleges and universities to develop social motives and 
intellectual interests on the part of their students has resulted in intensify- 
ing the individualistic traits of young people rather than equipping them 
with attitudes and habits necessary for effective living. Too many stu- | 
dents accept academic discipline with complacent docility in the hope of | 
receiving the coveted A.B. which is assumed to be the sine qua non for | 
admission to the professions and to the fraternity of educated men. Social | 
prestige and pecuniary reward are desirable concomitants of higher 
education, but they must not be permitted to become the primary ( 
motives, if our higher educational institutions are to meet their social 
obligations. Too frequently able students find it necessary to seek satis- 
faction of their interests in pursuits outside the sponsorship of the col- 
lege. Motivation is extrinsic rather than intrinsic because the institutional 
atmosphere and discipline do not challenge the intelligence and emotions 
of students through participation in vital life experiences. 

The dominance of formal teaching and lecturing based on the theory 
| of formal discipline—transfer of training—is a further abundant reason 
| for dissatisfaction with current higher education. College instructors 
seem to be largely concerned with their subjects and with their own 
scholarship rather than with teaching and counseling young men and 
young women about the problems of living. They seem to think that if 
they make their subjects hard, the harder the better, students will gain 
mastery of these subjects and other subjects as well. As a consequence d 
students take copious notes and parrot them back to instructors on v 
quizzes and examinations. These examinations must be proctored to pre- p 
vent students from copying from their own or their neighbors’ notes. 

The over-intellectualization of the educative process both of secondary 
schools and in institutions of higher education has produced neglect of 
| the fundamental unity of the biological organism. Students have been 
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treated as if they were expected to leave their bodies and emotions out- 

side the classroom. Personality development, emotional balance, healthful 

living, and creative activity have been left too largely to the incidental 

of so-called extracurricular activities. The colleges have ac- 

cepted the responsibility for the training of the “mind”; life itself must 

rovide the incentives and the disciplines necessary for the development 
of the whole individual. 

The failure of colleges and universities to develop in their students 
qualities of character necessary for effective living is evidenced by the stu- 
dents’ lack of confidence, courage, and resourcefulness in facing problems 
of adult life. Often college experiences seem to inhibit, even to thwart, 
the development of independence in purposing, planning, and execution. 
Is it too much to expect of higher education that graduates of our col- 
leges and universities should have worthy social purposes, wide interests, 
reasonable mastery of some field of knowledge, courage of convictions, 
confidence in themselves, and eagerness to assume responsibility? 

The evaluating of the outcomes of education in terms of points and 
credits is perhaps one of the most indefensible practices of higher educa- 
tion today. The curriculum is divided into minute segments to be learned 
and forgotten. One segment has little or no relation to another. But when 
added together they are assumed to constitute a college education. Edu- 
cation cannot be measured in this quantitative manner. What the student 
knows is no satisfactory criterion. The outcomes of education must be 
measured by what the student does with what he knows, what he may 
reasonably be expected to do, and what promise he evidences of develop- 
ing the potentialities of which he has become aware. 


EDUCATION: A PERSONAL ACHIEVEMENT 


Education of any kind, is, of course, a highly personal matter of in- 
dividual experience and development. It is one of those most incon- 
venient possessions which cannot be purchased ready made, acquired by 
proxy, or stored without deterioration. It must be both caught and 
wrought, it must be self-styled in long-last analysis, and it must at all 
costs be burnished with use. Thus no two individuals’ educations are 
ever the same or even nearly identical in their details. An education exists 
in the thinking, feeling, and acting of its creator and possessor, in his 
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being and becoming. No individual totally escapes an education and for 
no one of us is it wholly perfected. Indeed, few persons seem to approach 
at all closely the realization of their capacities for self-development— 
for education. The majority of us resist it firmly and with accelerating 
effectiveness as age advances, seeking that complete complacency where- 
in is found intellectual decline. Society has seen fit to establish institutions 
(schools and colleges among others) which are intended to provide more 
favorable environment and more adequate stimulation than the average 
individual would probably otherwise enjoy in furtherance of his own 
education. Their fundamental educational tasks are to lead the student 
to educational waters and to make him thirsty. 

In short, a college must challenge and counsel its students. It must 
stimulate them and aid them in choosing wisely their course of action 
which results from that stimulation. If a college is to challenge its stu- 
dents with any considerable degree of success, it would seem that certain 
conditions must obtain, as a minimum: 

1. Opportunity must exist for participation by the student in planning 
for his own development. 

2. Facilities and freedom for personal choice among alternatives, under 
counsel, must be provided, and paternalism zealously avoided. 

3. The program and its elements must have demonstrable relation to 
use, present, imminent, or potential in the student’s eyes. 

4. The program and its elements must be sufficiently flexible to permit 
considerable adjustment to the level of accomplishment and the rate of 
progress of individual students. 

5. The privilege of exploration, even in the face of probable low 
achievement by the student, must be maintained. 

6. All of which necessitates a revised attitude on the matter of student 
“failure” and a refined technique for the measurement and appraisal of 
achievement. 

It is difficult to understand why we should expect our college stu- 
dents to feel any zest for our college curricular activities if we are to 
continue stubbornly refusing them any participation in planning for their 
own future, if we are to prescribe rigorously what we “know” to be 
good for them, if, as is clearly often the case, they see no use or pertinence 
in the programs which they are asked to follow, if they are either far 
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beyond their depth or so far ahead of their fellows as to be loafing, if 
all forms of exploration in the many challenging realms of human thought 
and activity are closed to them because we demand of them a “satis- 
factory” level of accomplishment in a given time, or if we continue to 
assume that failure for them is a thing to be judged solely by the college 
faculty on the basis of predetermined uniform standards of accomplish- 
ment. For if the college is really to develop in the student a desire for his 
own self-improvement it must somehow at all costs provide the minimum 
bases of stimulation on which a start can be made. Other items doubt- 
less can and should be added to such a list as the foregoing. There is 
every opportunity for the colleges themselves to extend and expand it. 

Eager youngsters and their parents might reasonably expect a college 
to assume responsibility for appraising the youth’s developments to date, 
for assisting him in choosing a program suited to his needs and capacities, 
and for aiding him in moving along in the direction in which he himself 
desires to go. In other words, a college may reasonably be expected to 
find out where the boy or girl is in his development, take him at that 
point and aid him in moving in the direction of his own developing 
purposing. Obviously, not every collegiate institution can or should hope 
to undertake this task for all manner and conditions of students. There 
is room for and need for specialization of function among colleges. It is 
only in our public universities that one may reasonably expect programs 
of work suited to the needs of the entire range of our secondary school 
graduates. It does seem reasonable to expect, however, that within these 
public universities and within a number of our private collegiate institu- 
tions our youth and his parents should be able to find a type of func- 
tionally focused program not now easily to be located. Wanted: A col- 
lege which can stimulate its students to self-development and counsel 
them in the making of their own choices. 


SERVICES: REASONABLE EXPECTATIONS 


It is probably not possible to secure anything like agreement upon the 
services which a college should be expected to render its students. Never- 
theless if one consider that segment of education immediately following 
secondary education, it might be possible to secure a fair amount of 
agreement upon the following items; it might be agreed, at least tenta- 
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tively, that a college of “functional” type should facilitate the develop- 
ment of or increase student desire and ability: 

1. To read, to locate, and to use materials in print. 

2. To write, to express himself through the written word, including 

social correspondence. 

3. To speak, to present his ideas to others, including the art of con- 
versation. 

4. To listen, to get ideas from the spoken word. 

5. To observe, to see the elements and details in a total scene. 

6. To use at least the basic elementary mathematical concepts. 

7. To coordinate his bodily movements, to sit, stand, and walk with 
ease and poise. 

8. To manipulate things, to mold materials, and to use tools. 

9. To live in health. | 

10. To play safely and with enjoyment. 

11. To choose a vocation and earn a livelihood. 

12. Toseek and use facts. 

13. To create and invent some bits of beauty for himself. 

14. To choose goals, to form judgments of values, to develop his own 
philosophy of life. 

15. To doubt, to question assumptions, discern flaws, and detect 
errors. 

16. To understand and get along with his fellows in home and com- 
munity. 

17. To contribute to and participate in group action in achieving 
desired goals. 

Such a list is not exhaustive nor is it intended to arrange services in 
the order of their importance. It is rather a statement of some of the 
services which many might conceivably agree to be items of college 
responsibility. Whether or not one accepts the entire list or modifies it 
is perhaps beside the point. What is important is that young people and 
their parents who are seeking a college will do well to consider what 
they do expect the experience to mean for the boy or girl in question. 

One important factor in challenging college students, as has been 
suggested, is the relating of the experiences of the college program to 
use, i.e., the functional nature of the foci of experience. Accordingly, a 
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college program should probably approach its goals through the prob- 
lems of its students. They may be analyzed, of course, in many ways. 
One may be inclined to seek a college which considers, among the prob- 
lems faced by or impending for students, the following: 

1. Problems of keeping well (relating to health, nutrition, exercise, 
recreation, rest, posture, disease and its prevention). 

2. Problems of improving personal routines (relating to dress and 
appearance, etiquette and manners, conversational techniques, social 
correspondence, and the use of time). 

3. Problems of determining goals of living (relating to the satisfactions 
men seek, conceptions of value, human purposing and its improvement, 
the permanence and impermanence of goals). 

4. Problems of widening of horizons (relating to exploration, develop- 
ment of interests and attitudes, the nature of “facts,” methods of in- 

| vestigation ) . 

5. Problems of creating and inventing (relating to the use of tools 
and techniques, self-expression in artistic forms, understanding and ap- 
preciation of the creative activities of others). 


7 6. Problems of using leisure (relating to recreation and to the dangers 
of leisure). 

t 7. Problems of earning a livelihood (relating to individual abilities, 
the nature of vocations, and the bases of choice). 

- 8. Problems of using one’s income (relating to security, its meaning 


and possibility, to budgets, buying, saving, insurance, banking, and legal 
1g processes) . 


9. Problems of mating and of rearing a family (concerning the re- 


in lationships of the sexes, the choosing of a mate, the growth and develop- 
he ment of children, parent-child relationships, and home management). 

ge 10. Problems of living and working together in groups (relating to 
it the nature of social institutions, methods of group activity, of planning, 
nd conserving, producing and distributing, of government and its func- 
hat tions, and international relations). 

on. In the process of focusing upon these problems and thinking about 
pen them, it should come about that the student would have firsthand contact 
to with man’s quest for truth, man’s quest for values, and with philosophic 


y, a and historical methods as instruments for use in the search. It should come 
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about that the student would have firsthand contact with man’s quest 
for facts and with scientific method as an instrument for knowing. The 
student would have firsthand contact with man’s quest for beauty, with 
the arts and their techniques. He would obtain contact with man’s quest 
for freedom with equality (or for equality of freedoms), with the de- 
velopment of social institutions, with the development of mores, with 
the development of government, and with democratic methodology as 
man’s best instrument to date for achieving a true human brotherhood, 
It should come about that the student would have firsthand contact with 
man’s quest for security, with the rise and decline of institutions of many 
types, indeed, with man’s realization that security comes only through 
his “belongingness” to groups of his fellows, imperfect though they be. 
It should come about that the student would have firsthand contact with 
man’s quest for mastery over his whole environment and over himself, 
and his efforts to build a brave new world more congruent with his 
best aspirations. In short the student in focusing upon these problems 
should have firsthand contact with the heritage of the race. His assimila- 
tion of this heritage would proceed by reason of his sense of need which 
a frank facing of these problems must arouse in any thoughtful person. 
The student’s needs and his contacts with man’s grappling with those 
same needs as revealed in the cultural heritage ought to express itself 
through student participation in the planning and conducting of the 
program in his own college, the organizing and improving of living 
conditions and of student life upon the campus, the planning and de- 
velopment of a program of community-student relations, and probably 
in a program of working while he learns. 


ORGANIZATION 


In lieu of the usual departments or divisions such a college would need 
to organize the staff into forums, seminars, conventions, or convocations; 
one for each of the problem areas. Each staff member should be attached 
primarily to one such group, but available for Joan and use by another 
group on arrangement. 

Each group might provide and operate as a minimum service: 

1. A central basic forum or discussion center or seminar to open the 
area, scout the issues, discuss the problems, propose and refine alternative 
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treatments, and formulate judgments of tentative nature concerning these 
alternatives. 

2. A clinic for individual student inventory and diagnosis. 

3. A series of laboratories, museums, galleries, or exhibits as needed 
for the particular group. 

4. A plan for counseling individual students. 

5. Subsidiary group discussions, lectures, experiments, or trips as 
needed. 

6. A program of activities providing for joint action by staff, students 
and community in, e.g.: (4) Health; (4) Social activities; (¢) Worship; 
(d) Beautification of surroundings; (e) Recreation and hobbies; (f) 
Placement and self-help; (g) Cooperative living; () Housing and food 
service; (i) Community planning. 

In addition, a series of service units should be provided, each under 
supervision and with appropriate equipment, for use by any student and 
by all teaching groups, such as: 

1. A reading laboratory (more than a library) with: (a) A Seminar 
on bibliographic techniques; (b) A clinic on reading difficulties and 
study habits. 

2. A writing laboratory with: (a) A seminar on techniques; (b) A 
clinic for individual diagnosis and counsel. 

3- A speaking-listening laboratory with: (a) Seminars on techniques; 
(b) Clinic for individual work. 

4 An observation laboratory with: (a) Seminars on techniques; 
(b) Counseling service for individuals. 

5. A statistical-mathematical laboratory with: (a) A seminar on 
mathematics as a language and a tool, and statistical techniques; (b) Coun- 
seling service for individuals. 


Such a college must, in other words, deal with contemporary problems 
in their historical setting. It must use need, actual, imminent, or potential 
but always real to the student as the focus of organization, as the point 
of attack, and as the reason for the process. If it be argued that such 
a college is impossible and that it presents insurmountable difficulty, it 
may be noted that almost all the elements of such a program are actually 
to be found somewhere on the existing college scene and that a few 
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institutions have in their entirety ventured to state claims in these direc- 
tions. Many of the elements are to be found in isolated places, many of 
them are developed in quite rudimentary form, but all of them seem 
feasible and exceedingly desirable. It remains for one or more of these 
institutions to synthesize the elements in a consistent, balanced functional 
program to challenge college youth. Such a college must presume to be 
educative rather than merely informative. Wanted: A college which 
purposes to deal, despite the difficulties involved, with the whole student. 








Salt Lake City Experiments with 


Curriculum Development 


By JAMES T. WORLTON 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


and ARTHUR E. ARNESEN 


SUPERVISOR OF CURRICULUM AND RESEARCH 


Introduction. Educators are in the process of making what appears to be one 
of the half-dozen most important decisions in the history of education in the 
United States. 

During recent years an evolving, “progressive” philosophy of education 
has become sufficiently embodied in detailed procedure to permit of its wide- 
spread adoption. As a result, here and there, from coast to coast, this new 
education, in various guises, under different names, and in various degrees of 
completeness has been tried out with results sufficiently promising to merit 
the more critical and comprehensive evaluation it is now receiving. 

Shall we adopt the “progressive” new or the “tried-and-true” conventional 
education? My major activity during the last few years has been to co- 
operate with others in their attempts to secure a conclusive answer to this 
question. This has involved, first, making available lesson units and other 
instructional guides needed to inaugurate decisive experiments, second, the 
construction of comprehensive tests to register the outcomes, and, third, the 
publication of the experimental results. 

We have heard from the South in E. E. Oberholtzer’s article. The East 
has given preliminary reports in five articles.* Others are to appear. The gen- 
eral tendency of the evidence to date is to favor strongly the new education. 
Let us now hear what the West has to say. 


Wituiam A. McCay 


HE preliminary studies leading to the experiment in curriculum 
development in a number of the elementary schools of Salt Lake 
City began in 1933. The studies were inspired by a desire to provide 


*Published in Teachers College Record, April, 1937; December, 1937; February, 1938; 
December, 1938; and February, 1939. 
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children with enriched and meaningful educational experiences; to 
democratize classroom practices; and to devise methods and techniques 
of practical classroom application for an increased emphasis on the per- 
sonality development of pupils. 

The first official committee was appointed in October, 1933, in the 
subject of the social studies.’ As the work in the area of the social studies 
progressed, the framework of the experimental curriculum in all subject 
matter fields was developed. The schools in which the new curriculum 
was to be tried out were selected in October, 1935. In the choice of 
these schools an effort was made to provide an adequate cross section of 
the homes of the city with reference to social and economic status; to 
try out the experimental plan with principals and teachers who were 
sympathetic with it; and to select schools in which the buildings and 
equipment were typical of the elementary schools of Salt Lake City. 

Immediately after these schools were selected the faculties were 
organized into study and production groups to work under the leader- 
ship of the respective principals and the general supervisory staff in the 
construction of the new curriculum. This work continued without in- 
terruption for about a year and a half, during which time committee 
meetings were held at frequent intervals as the new curriculum grad- 
ually took form. In December, 1936, it was decided that the progress 
which had been made by the production committees was sufficiently 
advanced to begin the tryout of the new materials. Consequently Jan- 
uary 25, 1937, the beginning of the second semester of 1936-1937, was 
selected as the opening date for the experiment which was planned to 
continue until May, 1938. 

In order that the merits of the new curriculum might be evaluated as 
accurately and reliably as possible, three control schools were selected for 
purposes of detailed comparison. The control schools continued with 
the standard curriculum and were tested with all the instruments of 
evaluation used with the experimental schools. The control schools 
selected were assumed to be among those which represented the best 


1 Members of the committee were Frank S. Allen, chairman, Ione Naegle, Dorothy 
Herron, Naoma Sorenson, Eva Green, Rowena Stromberg, Margaret Street, Charlotte 
Gallyer, Fern Lyon, Fern Shelton, Eva Hansen, Melba Glade, Luella Deck, Mary Black- 
hurst, and Freda Kiser. These teachers represented all grades from the kindergarten to 
the sixth, inclusive. 
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characteristics of conservative schools. The pupil personnel in these 
schools come from homes which are comparable to the homes in those 
districts in which the experimental schools are located. In recent years 
these three control schools have ranked relatively high in city-wide 
subject matter tests. In addition to the use of the control schools for 
detailed comparative purposes, all of the non-experimental schools of the 
city were used as control schools in the interpretation of results from 
one comprehensive achievement test which is to be described later in 
this article. 

In the organization of the four experimental schools it was definitely 
planned that there should be no special selection of teachers and that 
these schools should not be supplied by the Board of Education with 
any books, supplies, or equipment not furnished other schools. The one 
and only thing which was unique about the experimental schools was 
to be the new curriculum, with its philosophy, methods, and techniques. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL CURRICULUM 


The organization of the experimental core curriculum. In order to 
provide continuous and consecutive growth for the child as he advances 
from the kindergarten to the articulating unit after Grade 6, a study was 
made to determine the basic functions of individual and social life—the 
fundamental activities in which the individual and society are engaged. 
These basic functions rather than the subjects of study determine the 
scope of the experimental curriculum and form the tentative boundaries 
of the educational activities throughout the elementary school. The 
tabulation on page 138 lists in the left-hand column the nine individual 
and social functions selected as the basic things that people do. The areas 
of child interest which are listed along the top of the chart are designed to 
restrict the field of activity at the respective grade levels in order to 
provide children with experiences best suited to their particular matura- 
tion levels and to insure a broadening of understanding in regard to the 
basic areas of living. 

According to the plan given in the tabulation the children of grades 
above the first would develop at least one unit in each of the nine basic 
areas each year. Functions 8 and 9 are omitted in the kindergarten and 
the first grade. An examination of these individual and social functions 
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FRAMEWORK OF SCOPE AND SEQUENCE FoR 























Grade by 
Kindergarten First Second 
Basic Individual 
and Exploration and 
Social Functions interpretation of Life in the Life in the 
the child's immedi-jhome and school community 


ate environment 





1. Health and protection of life 
and property and conservation 
of natural resources 

2. Socializing the individual— 
Intergroup relations 

3. Production and distribution of 
goods and services 

4. Consumption of goods and 
services 

5. Transportation of goods and 
people and communication 

6. Enrichment of life through 
leisure activities 

7. Expression of spiritual and 
aesthetic impulses 

8. Conservation and improve- 
ment of race culture 

g. Education as a means of 
achieving individual and social 
goals 














will at once reveal the vitalized scope of educational experiences when 
compared with the typical scope on a subject matter basis. It will be 
noted that the social functions 6, 7, 8, and 9 emphasize phases of impor- 
tant life experiences not previously stressed in representative elementary 
schools. It is not intended that teachers and pupils will undertake the 
study of the phases of life (social functions) in the order in which they 
are listed in the table. Local school and community needs may justify a 
different order. It is planned, however, that experiences in all phases will 
be provided each year. In order to insure a broad interpretation of the 
content of the core curriculum a brief outline is provided for each life 
phase (function) for each grade. It is intended that as pupils advance 
through the grades the respective points of emphasis will receive ade- 
quate treatment and that no unnecessary repetition will weaken the 
enrichment. 
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THE EXPERIMENTAL CORE CURRICULUM 











Grade Emphasis 











Third Fourth Fifth Sixth Articulating Unit 

Life as affected : , Life as affected | Co-operative liv- 

by the passing of| Life as affected Life as affected |by mechanical ap-|ing as affected by 

the physical by the physical | by inventions pliances and ma- {social and govern- 
frontier environment and discoveries | chine production | mental agencies 




















Fundamental concepts. One of the most serious handicaps to the pro- 
gressive movement in education has been the failure on the part of its 
leaders to identify the basic aims to be achieved and to offer a program 
designed to achieve those aims. This failure has given the more con- 
servative elements of the teaching profession a feeling that the adoption 
of progressive practices would result in confusion on the part of teachers 
and in haphazard and unrelated experiences on the part of pupils. The 
Salt Lake City experimental curriculum has been prepared with these 
criticisms in mind. As indicated before, it has been planned consciously 
to provide for continuous, consecutive, and cumulative growth on the 
part of the child toward clearly defined aims or objectives. One of the 
special features of this program is the identification of the fundamental 
concepts to be developed in each grade. The term concept as here used 
includes not only understandings but also desirable attitudes, habits, and 
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skills. The following concepts, taken from the experimental course of 
study for the fifth grade, will illustrate the nature of guidance furnished 
to teachers: 


1. Inventions and discoveries have aided man in protecting life and 
in maintaining health. 

2. Science has made life today more complex than life in the past. 

3. Scientific discovery has greatly increased the available quantity and 
quality of goods. 

4. Man should use inventions and discoveries for the welfare of all 


people. 


Development of special subject matter information, abilities, habits, 
and skills. In developing units of work as contemplated in this program 
the child discovers a need for and has many opportunities to acquire a 
wide variety of information, skills, and abilities. He must learn to read 
with understanding, to use the facilities of the library effectively, to 
make necessary numerical computations, to present his thoughts effec- 
tively in oral and written composition, and to explore within the limits 
of his maturity all the subject matter fields. It is not assumed, however, 
that by such experiences he will acquire the necessary mastery of all the 
skills and abilities required for his needs. He must consciously strive, 
under the guidance of the teacher, to perfect these fundamental tool 
techniques. 

In order that this may be done with as much thoroughness as prac- 
tical needs require, the experimental curriculum makes provision for 
specialized practice or drill as the need for it may arise in connection 
with the development of the units within the core curriculum. How- 
ever, at any time the teacher discovers that a child or a class needs special 
practice in any skill or ability she is encouraged to make provision for 
such practice. 

The essential features of the experimental curriculum may be de- 
scribed in terms of the educational experiences which this program seeks 
to give children. From this point of view the experimental curriculum ts 
designed to stimulate and guide pupil growth through a number of edu- 
cational experiences which have been listed in Table VIII, page 154. 
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EVALUATING THE EXPERIMENTAL CURRICULUM 


With the new curriculum pattern substantially developed, the ex- 
periment was launched on January 25, 1937. All teachers of the four 
schools had agreed to try out the new materials as planned and give the 
program a fair chance to demonstrate its value. The problem of evaluat- 
ing the new curriculum had been given careful consideration during the 
months preceding its inauguration and a program involving the use of 
tests and evaluating instruments had been devised. 

The following techniques were employed in the program of evalua- 
tion: 

1. A test to discover the degree in which the experimental schools 
were actually following the new curriculum. 

2. A test of achievement of subject matter knowledge and skills to 
be given for the purpose of determining the relative efficiency of the 
experimental and control schools in achieving satisfactory results in re- 
gard to these educational objectives. 

3. A comprehensive achievement test to be given near the beginning 
and near the close of the experimental period which would include, in 
addition to reading, arithmetic, and the language arts, the widest pos- 
sible sampling of the educational aims involving social goals and de- 
sirable personality traits. 

4. An estimate of the degree of enrichment of educational experiences 
which had been provided respectively by experimental and control 
schools in what is sometimes called the extracurricular program. This 
information was to be obtained by questionnaire returns from teachers. 

s- The judgment of teachers, principals, and supervisors with ref- 
erence to the desirability of various features of the experimental cur- 
riculum, to be obtained by the use of a questionnaire. 

Characteristic differences between experimental and control schools 
in the curricular experiences of pupils and in methods and techniques of 
instruction. After an extended survey of available tests and instruments 
of evaluation, the School Practices Questionnaire? was selected as of 
most probable value in revealing the characteristic differences in the 


2McCall, William A., Herring, John P., and Loftus, John J. School Practices Ques- 
tionnaire. Laidlaw Brothers, Chicago, Ill. 
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curricula provided by the experimental and the control schools. Accord- 
ing to its authors, “The School Practices Questionnaire is designed to 
measure the extent to which a school has the characteristics of demo- 
cratic activity. . . . [It] is a test of the curriculum, an instrument with 
which to evaluate the experiences which the school makes actual for the 
child. . . .” This test was submitted May 18, 1938, to representative 
groups of pupils in both experimental and control schools with results 
as indicated in Table I. 


TABLE I 


AVERAGE ScorES MADE BY REPRESENTATIVE GROUPS OF PUPILS IN THE SIXTH GRADE 
AND ARTICULATING UNIT IN EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL SCHOOLS ON THE 
SCHOOL PRACTICES QUESTIONNAIRE ON May 18, 1938 























Average Average Score 
Number of Pupils Mental Sigma Index on Questionnaire 
School Grade Grade Grade 
6 A.U.* 6 A.U.* 6 A.U.* 
ae ees 35 92.2 55.0 
Pe sacies eatesaes 69 77 102.5 109.9 57-4 55.6 
_ RS ERR eat y eee 33 30 113.2 110.0 63.6 68.4 
ee eer ee 33 102.4 46.2 
Total Experimental.. 170 107 102.1 109.9 56.0 60.2 
vase aly a abe area ai'0 67 71 114.0 106.3 41.2 46.1 
Ne secstee Wie aia Satine 65 97-5 38.8 
| Ae ee ee 42 26 112.7 112.1 44.3 38.9 
‘sotal Control....... 174 97 106.9 107.7 41.1 44.2 
Difference...... —4 10 —4.8 4.2 14.9 16.0 
*Articulating Unit. ’ 
It will be noted that the performance of the experimental sixth grade 
children is conspicuously better on the School Practices Questionnaire t 
than that of the control pupils—14.9 points. The superiority of children 


of the articulating unit in experimental schools over those of the control 
schools is likewise of some significance—16.0 points. If we may assume 
that the test is valid, and such an assumption appears to have been rea- 
sonably well established, we may conclude that the experimental schools 
actually put into practice the democratic way of living more success- 
fully than did the control schools. 


od , - —4 
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Reading, arithmetic, and the language arts. The problem of attaining 
satisfactory results in the “fundamental subjects” was of special interest 
to committee members who assisted in the development of the experi- 
mental curriculum. It was their hope to enrich and vitalize the curricu- 
lum and at the same time maintain the standards in the “three-R” sub- 

jects. This, they believed, could be accomplished as a result of the more 
dynamic motivation of children and the improved teacher leadership 
which should characterize the experimental curriculum. In order to test 
the efficiency of the two types of programs in this regard, a comparison 
was made of the relative achievement of experimental and control 
schools as measured by the Intermediate Battery, Partial: Forms C and 
E of the Metropolitan Achievement Tests. Form C was given to all sixth 
grade pupils April 1, 1937, and Form E April 14, 1938. Although the 
personnel of the two groups were different the scores were made com- 
parable by using the accomplishment difference technique, i.e., each 
child’s score was arrived at by subtracting his intelligence score from 
his achievement score after these scores had been made comparable. This 
test, which was given as a feature of the city-wide testing program, 
served a useful purpose in evaluating the experimental program although 
the dates of the test did not correspond exactly with the period of the 
experiment. Table II gives the comparative achievement of experi- 
mental and control schools on this test in the spring of 1937 and also 
the achievement of experimental schools in comparison with all other 
schools of the city. 

Table II should be interpreted as follows: experimental school A had 
48 pupils with an average intelligence sigma index of 96. The average 
grade scores of this school were 6.7 in reading, 5.9 in arithmetic, 6.9 in 


ade English, 6.2 in spelling, and 6.4 as an average achievement for the whole 
aire test. This grade score, when translated into a sigma index, is 91, which is 
ren § points below the average score on the intelligence test. Therefore, the 
trol accomplishment difference for the school is minus five (—s5). 

ume It will be noted that on April 1, 1937, near the beginning of the ex- 
rea- perimental period, the control schools scored conspicuously higher in 
ools the achievements measured by this test than did the experimental schools. 
cess- 


As indicated earlier in this report an important factor in the selection 
of control schools was to choose schools which ranked high in the skill 
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TABLE II 


COMPARATIVE ACHIEVEMENT OF SIXTH GRADE PUPILS IN EXPERIMENTAL AND Controi 
SCHOOLS ON THE INTERMEDIATE BATTERY, PARTIAL: FORM C OF THE 
METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TESTS ON APRIL I, 1937 








Average Test Scores 
Number Average Accom- 














School of Mental Read. Arith. English Spell. Total plishment 
Pupils S.I.* Difference 
G-Score G-Score G-Score G-Score G-Score S.I. 
ae 48 96 6.7 5.9 6.9 6.2 6.4 gI 5 
_ Ser 102 103 6.9 6.3 2.3 6.7 6.7 97 —6 
eee 59 102 7.3 6.2 7.3 7.0 7.0 104 2 
eee 60 92 6.7 5.5 6.6 6.3 6.3 88 —4 
Total Ex- 
perimental 269 99 6.9 6.0 7.1 6.6 6.6 95 ~4 
. oe 102 101 7.3 23 oe 7.0 7.3 III 10 
| Pere 105 93 7.0 6.8 7.5 7.0 7.0 104 II 
71 99 7.4 6.9 6.9 6.8 7.0 104 5 
Total 
Control.. 278 98 7.2 7.0 7.3 7.0 74 106 8 
Difference —9 I -0.3 —-1.0 -0.2 -0.4 -0.5 II —I2 





*With correction of 2 applied. 


subjects. The fact that the experimental schools ranked relatively low 
was not planned but was an incidental result of the factors involved in 
selecting these schools. According to Table II the superiority of con- 
trol schools over experimental schools was evident in all subjects meas- 
ured, ranging from two months in English to a full year in arithmetic. 
The average superiority on the entire test was 5 months (—o.5) or 11 
sigma index points. When the factor of intelligence is considered the 
control schools demonstrated a superiority of 12 points. 

Table III summarizes the results from Form E of the same test which 
was given April 14, 1938. Its interpretation is the same as that of Table 
II. The reader should note that these are not the same pupils who were 
tested in April, 1937. 

The first point of interest revealed by Table III is that the sixth grade 
pupils involved in the 1938 testing program differed measurably from 
those of 1937 in their scores on the intelligence tests. This is particularly 
true for the 286 pupils of the experimental schools whose average score 
of 94 is six points below that of pupils of the control schools. This im- 
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TABLE III 


CoMPARATIVE ACHIEVEMENT OF SIXTH GRADE PUPILS IN EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL 
SCHOOLS ON THE INTERMEDIATE BATTERY, PARTIAL: ForM E OF THE 
METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TESTS ON APRIL 14, 1938 








Average Test Scores 








Number Average Accom- 
School of Mental Read. Arith. English Spell. Total plishment 
Pupils S.I.* Difference 


G-Score G-Score G-Score G-Score G-Score S.lI. 








Biksss- 67 85 6.1 5.5 6.2 6.0 5.8 80 —5 
er 89 98 6.7 6.7 6.9 6.7 6.7 98 °o 
aa 64 99 6.8 6.2 7.4 9.9 6.8 100 I 
ae 66 gI 6.7 5.4 6.5 6.8 6.2 88 —3 

Total Ex- 

perimental 286 94 .6 6.0 6.8 6.7 6.4 g2 —2 
ety ax 100 108 2 7.3 7.4 7.4 2.3 110 2 
esse 96 go 6.7 6.6 7.3 6.9 6.8 100 10 
irises 77 102 7.0 6.7 7.0 6.8 6.8 100 —2 

Total 

Control.. 273 100 7.0 6.9 7.2 7.3 7.0 104 4 

Difference 13 -6 -0.4 -09 -0.4 -0.4 -0.6 —I12 —6 





*With correction of 1 applied. 


plied difference in intelligence of the two groups of pupils must be 
taken into account in interpreting the results of the test. 

It will be observed from Table III that in all subjects measured by 
this test the control schools have again scored higher than experimental 
schools. The average superiority of control schools on the entire test is 
six months (—o.6) or 12 sigma index points (—12). The important 
question remains of judging these results in the light of the demonstrated 
superiority in intelligence of the control pupils. 

A careful study of all factors involved seems to justify two con- 
clusions. The first is that when we take into account the differences in 
intelligence of the two groups, the children that have spent the past full 
year in experimental schools show a more favorable achievement in com- 
parison with pupils of control schools than did their predecessors of the 
year before who had followed the standard curriculum. This is indi- 
cated by the fact that pupils of control schools scored 12 points higher in 
accomplishment difference than those of experimental schools in 1937, 
while pupils of the control schools scored only 6 points higher than 
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TABLE 


COMPARATIVE GROWTH IN ACHIEVEMENT OF PUPILS IN EXPERIMENTAL AND Con 
TROL 
TEsT FROM FEpRvanry, 


























Number of Pupils Average Mental S.I. 
School 
Gradet Gradet 

5 6 A.U. 5 6 A.U. 

Die ave badins saad nein hn.« 38 46 88 83 
_ OS eee ee eter 57 74 81 101 97 101 
Raa ees fps ab sire as ed 40 40 35 105 97 102 

Pe ihc a xgrnis aiakeweaiwis 47 54 88 g2 
Total Experimental........ 182 214 116 96 93 101 
PO ey ae eee gI 80 79 100 107 101 

Raritan ice aieahss seals Sewis ee 57 82 95 gI 
DcchtNhEntebbeeinenes 39 37 32 104 104 105 
po ee 187 199 III 99 100 102 
INE Ck Kn rewrnn eae sn —5 15 5 -—3 —7 -I 





*The content of the sections is as follows: B, Reading; C, Finding Information; 
1938. tGrade classification as of February, 1937. 


pupils of the experimental schools in 1938. The second conclusion which 
appears to be justified from these tables is that when the experimental 
schools are judged in comparison with all the other schools of the city, 
including the control schools, they have improved their ranking slightly 
on the subjects measured by this test during the experimental period. 
This is indicated by the fact that in 1937 they scored four points below 
(—4) the average (the average accomplishment difference for all schools 
is zero) while in 1938 their score was only two points below (—2). 
Both these superiorities are too small to be very reliable statistically or 
very important educationally. 

Comprehensive evaluation. With a view to evaluating more widely the 
outcomes of instruction, the Comprehensive Achievement Test was 
given at the beginning and at the close of the experimental period in both 
experimental and control schools. This test was submitted to all pupils 
of Grades 4, 5, 6, and the articulating unit in February, 1937. This same 
test was administered again in February, 1938, to pupils in these schools 
who had taken the test the preceding year. The test is much more com- 
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IV 


ScHooLs AS INDICATED IN SEcTIONs B, C, D, AND E* oF THE COMPREHENSIVE ACHIEVEMENT 
1937, TO FEBRUARY, 1938 














Sections B, C, D, and E 




















1937 1938 Increase 
Gradet Gradet Gradet 
4 5 6 5 6 A.U. 5 6 A.U. 
7.9 9.1 9.7 11.1 1.8 2.0 
9.2 II.0 12.5 12.0 13.9 14.7 2.8 2.9 a.2 
10.1 11.1 12.1 2.2 14.8 15.6 2.1 ee 3.5 
7.7 10.0 II.1 13.0 3.4 3.0 
8.7 10.3 12.4 23.3 13.2 15.0 2.6 2.9 2.6 
9.8 11.6 12.6 13.1 15.2 13.3 2.3 3.6 2.7 
8.6 10.2 11.0 12.8 2.4 2.6 
8.6 10.6 13.3 12.4 53.3 16.4 3.8 2.5 3.1 
9.2 10.9 12.8 2.3 13.8 15.6 2.4 2.9 a. 
-.5 —.6 —.4 —1.0 — .6 —.6 —.5 0.0 —.2 





D, Speaking, Writing, and Spelling; E, Arithmetic. {Grade classification as of February, 


prehensive than the Metropolitan Achievement Test reported in Tables 
I and III, as it includes in addition to the skill subjects fifteen other edu- 
cational objectives which most educators would accept as desirable. The 
controlling motive in using this test was to get the most valid and re- 
liable index possible of the relative success of experimental and control 
schools in developing the more important social and personality goals of 
education. The fact that the test included measurements in the skill sub- 
jects gave it added value. Because of the comprehensiveness of this test 
the findings will be presented in four tables rather than in one in order 
to simplify the interpretation of the results. The first grouping of tests, 
which involves measurements in the skill subjects, is presented in Table 
IV; the second, which will be presented in Table V, deals primarily 
with the social aims of education; the third is a grouping of tests designed 
to measure certain desirable personality traits and is presented in Table 
VI; and the fourth is a summary of findings for the entire test and is 
presented in Table VII. 


Table IV should be interpreted as follows: experimental school A 
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TABLE 


COMPARATIVE GROWTH IN ACHIEVEMENT OF PUPILS IN EXPERIMENTAL AND ContRoL 
ACHIEVEMENT TEsT FRoy 























Number of Pupils Average Mental S.I. 
School 
Gradet Gradet 

5 6 A.U. 5 6 ALU, 

TT aie ek ek ds 38 46 88 83 
Ra eee 57 74 81 101 97 101 
Mites ebe ees au ones ewe we 40 40 35 105 97 102 

aie ickabs Marae Cea teds aun 47 54 88 g2 
Total Experimental........ 182 214 116 96 93 101 
Satake crassa casio) oat di gI 80 79 100 107 101 

eee eee 57 82 95 gI 
Die Nahin oaths. ua wee as 39 37 32 104 104 105 
pC eS ae 187 199 III 99 100 102 
ee —5 15 5 —3 —7 —1 





*The content of the sections is as follows: G, Understanding the World in Which You 
Choosing the Best Experiences; L, Talking Things Over, Handling Disagreements, and 
Q, Manners; S, Enjoying Life. {Grade classification as of February, 1938. }Grade 
had 38 pupils in the fifth grade and 46 in the sixth grade in February, 
1938, who had taken the test as fourth and fifth grade pupils in 1937. 
The average mental sigma index for the fifth grade group was 88 and for 
the sixth grade group, 83. The average scores made by these pupils in 
1937 on sections B, C, D, and E of the test were 7.9 points and 9.1 points 
respectively. The key for interpreting these sections of the test is given 
at the bottom of the table. The corresponding scores made by the same 
pupils in 1938 were 9.7 and 11.1 respectively. The increases made by 
the pupils of these two grades in this school during the experimental 
period were 1.8 points and 2.0 points. 

The average intelligence index reported in this table for sixth grade 
pupils is seven points higher in the control schools than for those in the 
same grade in the experimental schools. The pupils of the other grades 
of control schools also scored somewhat higher on the intelligence test 
than the pupils in the corresponding grades of the experimental schools. 
These differences in intelligence should be considered in interpreting the 
findings reported in the table. 
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V 


ScHOOLS AS INDICATED IN Sections G, I, J, K, L, M, N, Q, AND S* or THE COMPREHENSIVE 
FEBRUARY, 1937, TO FEBRUARY, 1938 











Sections G, I, J, K, L, M, N,Q,S 




















1937 1938 Increase 
—_ Gradet Gradet Gradet 
4 5 6 5 6 A.U. 5 6 A.U. 
20.1 23-5 22.4 25.3 2.3 1.8 
24.5 26.9 28.3 27.6 29.6 $1.3 3.1 S.9 3.0 
20.7 25.6 28.7 27.9 28.8 31.6 7.2 3.2 2.9 
20.7 25.6 26.4 29.0 5.7 3.4 
21.8 25.6 28.5 26.2 28.4 31.4 4.4 2.8 2.9 
25.8 28.8 29.8 28.6 29.6 31.8 2.8 .8 2.0 
23.2 25.1 24.9 27.5 1.7 2.4 
23.6 27.6 30.8 28.0 30.2 31.8 4-4 2.6 1.0 
24.5 27.2 30.1 27.4 28.9 31.8 2.9 1.8 1.7 
—2.7 —1.5 —1.6 —1.2 —.5 —.4 1.5 1.0 mf 





Live; I, Being a Sensible and Useful Citizen; J, Watching the Progress of the World; K, 
Getting Things Done; M, Foreseeing Consequences; N, Understanding People and Things; 
classification as of February, 1937. 

It will be observed that the fifth grade pupils of the control schools 
increased their score on this battery of tests five-tenths of one point 
(—.5) more than did the pupils of the fifth grades of the experimental 
schools. It is not likely that the three-point advantage in the intelligence 
of fifth grade pupils of the control schools, as indicated by intelligence 
scores, is an adequate explanation of this difference. The sixth grade 
pupils of experimental schools overcame a handicap of seven points, as 
shown by the intelligence test, to make equal gains with sixth grade 
pupils of the control schools. Pupils of the articulating unit in the con- 
trol schools made slightly better gains than those of the experimental 
schools. 

From the results reported in Tables II and III from the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test and from Table IV, which summarizes the scores 
made on the skill subjects of the Comprehensive Achievement Test, it is 
clear that pupils of experimental schools have profited neither more nor 
less in the skill subjects because of their year’s experiences under the ex- 
perimental curriculum. The differences which were found to exist between 
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TABLE 


COMPARATIVE GROWTH IN ACHIEVEMENT OF PUPILS IN EXPERIMENTAL AND ContRoL 
ACHIEVEMENT TEst FRoy 























Number of Pupils Average Mental S.I. 
School 
Gradet Gradet 

5 6 A.U. 5 6 ALU, 

| Re ee ee eee 38 46 88 83 
itindi dane etanes bene ms 57 74 81 101 97 101 
cebatad chiara wins sau esos 40 40 35 105 97 102 

SEE Oe oe rere 47 54 88 92 
Total Experimental........ 182 214 116 96 93 101 
ES eee oy ee gI 80 79 100 107 101 

Re aaa edd ie wrth ew ae 57 82 95 gI 
ES rey ee eee 39 a7 32 104 104 105 
pe ere 187 199 III 99 100 102 
es ee —5 15 5 —3 —7 1 





*The content of the sections is as follows: A, Health and Play; F, Arts and Crafts; H. 
Temper; R, Modesty (camouflaged title). {Grade classification as of February, 1938, 


the experimental and control groups are unimportant and unreliable. 

Table V summarizes the results from the nine tests which are designed 
to measure the social aims of education. While it is probably true that 
the teachers of both the experimental and control schools would agree 
that these social aims are of primary importance, the curricula of the two 
types of schools differ widely in their content and organization for 
achieving these results. 

The interpretation of Table V is similar to that of Table IV. Since this 
table represents the same schools and the same pupils reported in Table 
IV all entries under “Number of Pupils” and “Average Mental S.I.” are 
identical with those of Table IV. It will be at once evident from a study 
of Table V that as measured by the nine tests of this group the experi- 
mental schools make gains which are consistently higher than those of 
the control schools. 

The third group of tests may be designated for purposes of this report 
as tests of personality development. There are six tests in this group. 
The results from these tests are reported in Table VI. 
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Vl 


ScHoots AS INDICATED IN Sections A, F, H, O, P, AND R* oF THE COMPREHENSIVE 
FEBRUARY, 1937, TO FEBRUARY, 1938 








~ a a 


Sections A, F, H, O, P, R 




















1937 1938 Increase 

™ Gradet Gradet Gradet 
a 4 5 6 5 6 A.U. 4 6 A.U. 
. 11.5 12.8 15.0 17.0 3.5 4.2 

14.6 15.8 17.0 19.2 19.3 20.8 4.6 3.5 3.8 

12.6 13.6 17.3 “7.7 20.6 ee ‘a 7.0 3.8 

12.0 15.3 16.2 17.7 4.2 2.4 

12.9 14.6 17.1 17.2 18.7 20.9 4.3 4.1 3.8 

14.6 17.0 18.5 18.3 20.3 20.9 2.9 | 2.4 

12.7 14.4 16.2 18.1 3 2.7 

13.5 16.3 18.3 18.2 19.4 20.6 4.7 2.5 2. 

13.8 15.8 18.4 17.6 19.3 20.8 3.8 2,8 2.4 
cs -.9 —1.2 —1.3 —.4 —.6 I 5 .6 1.4 
" Buying and Using Things; O, Remembering Things (camouflaged title); P, Keeping Your 
8 {Grade classification as of February, 1937. 
le. The interpretation of Table VI is similar to that of Table IV. It will be 
ed observed that at the beginning of the experimental period the pupils of 
iat the control schools made higher scores than those of experimental 
ree schools in all grades tested. These results are similar to those reported 
- in Table V, which gave achievement in social traits. The gains made by 
for experimental and control schools in personality traits also run parallel 

with those of social traits reported in Table V. A slight superiority of 

his pupils in the experimental schools is evident in each grade. This is par- 
ble ticularly true for pupils in the articulating unit. 
are Table VII gives a summary of the complete results from the Com- 
idy prehensive Achievement Test. The scores from the nineteen separate 
eri tests which make up the battery are combined in this table to show com- 
» of parative growth in achievement. 

It is clear from Table VII that children in the experimental schools 
vort made superior gains during the experimental period in those personality 
sup. and social traits measured by this test. The superiority of gains is true 


in each of the grades tested. 
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TABLE 
CoMPARATIVE GROWTH IN ACHIEVEMENT OF PUPILS IN EXPERIMENTAL AND ConrTROL 
1937, To 
Number of Pupils Average Mental S.I. 
School 
Gradet Gradet 
5 6 A.U. 5 6 A.U, 
eres ik ack Asi ai Ris di 38 46 88 83 
__ NEE ea are Pepe 57 74 81 101 97 101 
_ Ee ee 40 40 35 105 97 102 
ee ee 47 54 88 92 
Total Experimental........ 182 214 116 96 93 101 
_ Be ae ere gI 80 79 100 107 101 
EN ee eee 57 82 95 gI 
OE ane ee 39 37 32 104 104 105 
po | 187 199 III 99 100 102 
ree ae —5 15 5 —3 —7 -1 





{Grade classification as of February, 1938. {Grade classification as of February, 1937 


JUDGMENTS OF TEACHERS 


As a further means of evaluating the experimental curriculum the 
judgment of teachers in the experimental schools was ascertained by 
means of a questionnaire. These teachers, with a few exceptions had had 
experience with the new curriculum for the full term of the experiment 
and with the standard curriculum during previous years. With this 
background it would seem that they were especially well informed as 
to the relative values of the two programs. This questionnaire was con- 
structed to include the list of characteristic features of the experimental 
curriculum previously given in this report. 

The teachers’ judgments were requested in answer to the following 
three questions: 1. In what degree do you personally subscribe to each 
of these criteria? 2. In what degree do you believe the experimental 
curriculum meets these criteria? 3. In what degree do you believe the 
standard curriculum meets these criteria? The teacher indicated her 
judgment with reference to each criterion on the following four-point 
scale of values: zero (0), no value; 1, little value; 2, moderate value; and 
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vil 


ScHOOLS AS INDICATED BY THE COMPREHENSIVE ACHIEVEMENT TEST FROM FEBRUARY, 
FEBRUARY, 1938 























Total Test 
1937 1938 Increase 
Gradet Gradet Gradet 
4 5 6 5 6 A.U. 5 6 A.U. 
39.6 45-3 47.0 53-5 7-4 8.2 
48.3 53.6 57.8 58.8 62.7 66.8 10.5 9.1 9.0 
43-4 50.2 58.1 57.7 64.2 68.3 14.3 14.0 10.2 
40.3 59.9 53-7 59.7 13.4 8.8 
43.4 50.5 57-9 54.8 60.2 67.3 I1.4 9.7 9. 
50.1 57-5 60. 60.0 65.1 67.9 9.9 7.6 oO 
4.5 49.8 52.1 58.5 7.6 8.7 
45.7 54.5 62.3 58.6 62.8 68.8 12.9 8.3 6.5 
47-5 53-7 61.3 57-3 61.9 68.2 9.8 8.2 6.9 
—4.1 —3.2 —3.4 —2.5 —1.7 —.9 1.6 1.5 2.5 





3, great value. A summary of the replies from the 63 teachers of the 
experimental schools is given in Table VIII. 

Table VIII should be interpreted as follows: All the 63 teachers 
consider that experiences in democratic living are of great importance 
(Value —3.0 on Criterion No. 6). They believe that the experimental 
curriculum makes provision for experiences of this type (Value—2.8) 
while the standard curriculum is not nearly so effective in this regard 
(Value —1.3). 

It will be noted that in the opinion of these teachers all the types of 
educational experiences listed on the questionnaire are of primary im- 
portance to children. The number of teachers who minimize the 
importance of any one of them is so small as not to reduce the average 
maximum possible score by more than two-tenths (.2) of one point. 
On the question of the relative merits of the experimental and the stand- 
ard curricula in providing these desirable experiences the opinions of the 
teachers are decisive on 16 out of 17 categories listed on the question- 
naire. They believe the experimental curriculum to be distinctly superior. 
The one exception to this is criterion 17, which calls for “learning of 
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TABLE VIII 


TEACHERS’ JUDGMENTS AS TO THE DEGREE TO WHICH EXPERIMENTAL AND STANDARD 




















CURRICULA PROVIDE CERTAIN TYPES OF EXPERIENCES (N=63) 
Educational Experiences of Assumed Value Experi-| Stand- 
to Elementary School Children— Value | mental| ard 
1. That are organized with respect to major and minor under- 
standings regarding broad areas of human experience...... 2.9 2.9 1.0 
2. That help the learner to the solution of individual and group 
problems of increasing complexity..................05006- 2.9 2.6 1.3 
3. That involve race culture significant to the learner in the 
Sie Sinn casey a 4 ae ya we 4 nwo niee He wean 2.8 2.4 1.5 
4. That utilize the physical and social environment.......... 3.0 2.9 1.6 
5. That utilize materials from various related fields.......... 2.9 2.7 1.4 
6. That give practice in democratic living.................. 3.0 2.8 1.3 
7. That provide opportunity for critical thinking............ 2.9 i 1.3 
8. That provide for seeing relationships. ................... 2.9 2.7 1.1 
g. That are purposeful and meaningful to the learner........ 3.0 2.8 1.4 
10. That are suited to a wide variety of individual needs, 
I NN i iwia'n aaa tie ee Ae eee ess Hee wena’ 3.0 2.9 1.3 
11. That are suited to the maturity of the learner............ 2.9 2.5 & 
12. That call for creative activity on the part of the learner...| 3.0 2.9 1.3 
13. That are of many types—reading, observing, field trips, 
NINE a satis pecans wiih du teak Wh are pa Ena ale aesd ek nmr whe 2.9 3.0 1.4 
14. That enhance the development of desirable attitudes and 
I , .506 alonneniiwikinin io hark inte eke ward b Sue oe eyes 3.0 2.7 1.6 
15. That are true to life outside the classroom............... 3.0 2.8 1.3 
16. That make possible pupil-evaluation of achievement in 
terms of pupil-purposes with a realization of accomplish- 
SE ee eT IRs cc rkdcdeccdcvsoscesnescesecd 2.8 2.6 1.2 
17. That make ample provision for learning of facts and skills 
as they are needed in a “forward-moving, purposeful 
Sa ti hats EO aie Bin Nsicire ig abd MN wn ieee ere gn me 3.0 1.9 2.2 
PR cosines anwonses 2.9 2.7 | 1-4 
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facts and skills.” “Ihe standard curriculum ranks slightly above (.3 point) 
the experimental curriculum in the opinion of the teachers in satisfying 
this purpose of the schools. It is interesting to note that in the matter of 
the skill subjects the judgments of teachers correspond closely with the 
results from both the Metropolitan Achievement Test and the Com- 
prehensive Achievement Test, although the judgments of teachers were 
recorded before the test results were in. 

One of the questions asked teachers with reference to courses of study 
is of special interest in determining future plans in curriculum construc- 
tion. The question was, “Would you favor the continued development 
of the experimental courses of study with a view to their city-wide 
adoption, or would you favor the development of our standard courses 
of study in preference to the experimental courses as promising greater 
educational growth for pupils?” In answer to this question 57 of the 
61 teachers replying favored the development of the experimental courses 
of study in preference to the standard courses. 

In a further effort to evaluate the relative merits of the experimental 
and standard curricula a study was made of the enrichments of the 
respective educational programs which were effected in the experi- 
mental and control schools, without special assistance from the Board 
of Education. Information on this matter was obtained by questionnaire 
from teachers of both the experimental and control schools and included 
reports of these special activities under the following classifications: 
school exhibits, printed matter (books, pamphlets, magazines, etc.) not 
furnished by the Board of Education, pictures, samples, slides and films, 
miscellaneous materials, excursions, guest speakers, radio programs, and 
miscellaneous special activities. It was found that the two types of schools 
provided significantly different degrees of enrichment of the curriculum. 
The experimental schools generally maintained a more active program 
of activities under each of the headings listed, thereby relating school life 
more closely to the life of the community. On the other hand, the re- 
ports show that the educational efforts of teachers of the control schools 
were directed mainly to the more formal textbook type of learning. The 
differences noted in the two types of schools—control and experimen- 
tal—were more pronounced in the grammar grades than in the primary 


grades. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


A careful study of the experimental core curriculum, the organiza- 
tion and development of the experiment to measure its effectiveness, 
and the results obtained in the application of the various techniques of 
evaluation that were employed would seem to justify the following 
conclusions: 

1. During the experimental period the children of the experimental 
schools appear to have made progress in reading, arithmetic, language, 
and spelling which compares favorably with the average progress made 
by the pupils of the other elementary schools in the city. 

2. Pupils of the three control schools appear to have made slightly 
better progress in the “three-R” subjects than did the children in the 
four experimental schools. 

3. In the achievement of the social aims of education the children of 
the experimental schools made gains which were consistently superior 
to those made by the pupils of the control schools. 

4. In the achievement of the personality aims, as tested, the boys and 
girls of the experimental schools made gains which were consistently 
higher than those made by the children in the control schools. 

5. The educational experiences provided children of the experimental 
schools were characteristically different from those provided pupils in 
the control schools. 

6. It was the judgment of the teachers of the experimental schools 
that the seventeen characteristics of “educative experiences” used as 
criteria in a part of this study are important and of value in attempting 
an evaluation of experiences which children have in a school situation. 

7. Participating teachers were of the opinion that the experimental 
curriculum is characteristically more successful than the standard cur- 
riculum in providing children with desirable educational experiences. 

8. The educative experiences provided in the experimental schools 
under the experimental curriculum were found to be substantially more 
varied and comprehensive than those provided in the control schools. 

9. It is the opinion of experienced teachers that it is desirable to 
develop new curricula along the lines of the experimental curriculum. 
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New Studies in Education 


























A HISTORY OF THE POSITION OF DEAN OF WOMEN IN A 
SELECTED GROUP OF CO-EDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES IN THE UNITED STATES* 


HE PURPOSE of this study is to de- 

scribe the origin and trace the 
growth in importance and responsibil- 
ity of the dean of women in a selected 
group of colleges and universities in this 
country. Boston University, Cornell 
University, Swarthmore College, Ober- 
lin College, Northwestern University, 
the University of Chicago, the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, the University of 
Kansas, the University of California, 
and the University of Oregon were se- 
lected for study as representative of 
large and small, urban and village, pri- 
vately-endowed and state-supported, 
older and younger, eastern, middle 
western and western institutions of 
higher education, all of which have 
boasted an official known as a dean of 
women or her counterpart, at some time 
in their history. The study presents 
cross sections of the histories of these 
colleges and universities (garnered from 
regents’, trustees’, presidents’, and deans’ 
reports) in an effort to discover the ma- 
jor factors conducive to the origin and 
development of the position of the dean 
of women in all of them. A case study 
of one college, Oberlin, chosen because 
it is the oldest co-educational college in 
this country, follows the development 


of the position of the dean of women 
there, in chronological order. 


FINDINGS 


While the order of the appearance of 
the problems which called for the ap- 
pointment of a dean of women differed 
somewhat in the state-supported schools 
from that in the privately-endowed in- 
stitutions (owing largely to the early 
provision of residence facilities for 
women students in the latter and the 
lack of them in the former), eventually 
the same difficulties became apparent in 
both types of institutions. 

The three major problems of edu- 
cating men and women together at the 
college level were agreed upon by early 
educators to be: the housing of the 
women students; the health of the 
women students under the strain of 
competition with men at a high educa- 
tional level; and the social life of both 
men and women students thrown to- 
gether constantly and casually as they 
would be in the college and university 
environment. The position of the dean 
of women was created to help solve 
these problems, and it grew and evolved 
with the pressing necessity for their 
happy solution. 


*By Lutv Homes, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 767. 
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A fourth need of women college 
students—that of vocational guidance— 
began to develop in the first decade of 
the twentieth century and was greatly 
accentuated by the World War. Deans 
of women seemed to be the first to 
recognize this need and to attempt to 
satisfy it, and they played an important 
part in pointing the way toward the 
comprehensive vocational guidance pro- 
grams which are found in the majority 
of our colleges and universities today. 

The rapid increase in the number of 
women students in colleges and uni- 
versities since the early twentieth cen- 
tury, and the changing needs of college 
women as they have been influenced by 
various forces in the world at large 
have called for constant reorganization 
of the office of the dean of women. 
These changes in administrative pro- 


cedure and organization are clearly 
brought out in this study. 

The standard of educational back- 
ground and professional experience de- 
manded for the position of dean of 
women has in most cases been extremely 
high from the very beginning of the of- 
fice. The increasing complexity and im- 
portance of the responsibilities of the 
office have, of course, demanded con- 
stantly higher standards of preparation. 

Throughout the study there is the in- 
evitable reflection of the changing status 
of women in the world of affairs. Col- 
leges and universities have been forced 
to meet these changes both in terms of 
their curricular offerings and in terms 
of provision for all the extra-classroom 
life of their students. The development 
of the office of the dean of women has 
proceeded in direct response to these 
changing situations. 


PEI VLP OLD Or 


THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF CUMULATIVE PERSONNEL 
RECORDS TO A TEACHER-EDUCATION PROGRAM* 


AS EVIDENCED BY THEIR USE AT THE STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE AT TOWSON, MARYLAND 


UMULATIVE records have been the 
C subject of much discussion during 
the past few years and they are now 
being used in many educational insti- 
tutions. Little effort has been made, 
however, to determine the value of 
these records or the contributions they 
are making to education. The purpose 
of this study was to determine the con- 
tributions that cumulative personnel 
records have made to the program of 


teacher-education at the State Teach- 
ers College at Towson, Maryland. The 
appraisal was made after the records 
had been in existence six years. The 
contribution of the records was deter- 
mined by a study of (1) use of the rec- 
ords; (2) growth of the records; (3) 
development of students through the 
use of records; (4) attitudes toward 
records; and (5) the record as it por- 
trays the individual. 


* By Resecca CaTHERINE TANSIL, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Edu- 
cation, No. 764. 
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NEW STUDIES 


FINDINGS 


If the value of the cumulative records 
is reflected in their use, then the volun- 

use of the records by faculty 
members indicates that they have been 
found valuable. A check on the use of 
the records shows that the majority of 
the faculty are using them. An analysis 
indicates that the most frequent uses 
are for improvement of instruction, for 
assignment of students to training cen- 
ters, and for assistance in understand- 
ing the problems of the individual 
student. 

An examination of records shows that 
faculty contributions to records are in- 
creasing. Not only are the contributions 
increasing in number but the quality of 
the material contributed is improving, 
according to the rating of records by 
three faculty judges. 

The study discloses that faculty mem- 
bers, as a group, consider all items on 
the cumulative record valuable. The 
faculty ratings of the value and use of 
the individual items indicate that there 
isno information on the present record 
that the faculty members, in general, 
would discard. 

Faculty members, as a group, recog- 
nize the limitations of the records. The 
part of the record that must be used 
“cautiously,” according to the faculty, 
is that part dealing with personality 
ratings and personal comments by fac- 
ulty members. 

The records are not only used by 
administrators for initial placement of 
graduates but are consulted after place- 
ment for assisting the young teacher in 
becoming adjusted to his new position. 
They are also used by supervisors for 
mprovement of supervision and as a 
basis for understanding and assisting 
the young teacher. 
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Students request voluntary confer- 
ences with records and the majority of 
them return for follow-up conferences. 
This fact is more indicative of their 
interest than that they come for initial 
conferences. 

The use of records does not increase 
the scholastic averages of students ac- 
cording to a comparison of averages for 
students who came for conferences and 
those who did not come. 

Students seek initial conferences with 
records for various purposes but espec- 
ially to receive suggestions for develop- 
ment of social traits and improvement 
of scholarship. The students, as a whole, 
seem to have a healthy attitude toward 
suggestions given in conferences, and 
attempt to carry them out. 

The record was tested for its useful- 
ness in giving a picture of the develop- 
ment of the individual by comparing 
the rankings of recent graduates (1936 
and 1937) made by two groups of 
judges—one group ranking the graduates 
on the basis of cumulative records only 
and the other on the basis of classroom 
contacts and acquaintance in the col- 
lege. The agreement of the raters was 
.56 for one group and .63 for the other 
group of graduates. These correlations 
are not significantly high, but it is be- 
lieved that they are sufficiently high to 
indicate that the record, to a con- 
siderable extent, does portray the de- 
velopment of the individual student. 

The cumulative record was tested as 
an instrument for predicting success in 
teaching by comparing the ratings of 
graduates based on records with the 
supervisors’ ratings of these graduates. 
The correlation between the two ratings 
was .27. The relationship between the 
supervisors’ ratings and certain factors 
on the records shows a correlation of 
.32 for student teaching, .18 for aca- 
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demic average, and .og for the Thurs- 
tone Psychological Test. There is a 
higher agreement between the predic- 
tion of teaching success based on rec- 
ords, and effectiveness in teaching when 
the recent graduates are studied within 
their own group and are not compared 
with other teachers in service. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This study may be considered a case 
study in the use of cumulative records 
since it is concerned with the use of 
records in a particular institution. It 
has demonstrated how an _ institution 
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can develop a record to meet its aims 
and objectives and how this same insti- 
tution, with a minimum of centralized 
direction, can utilize the record after it 
is developed and initiated. Although the 
study has dealt with a local situation 
it is believed that the investigation has 
more than local significance. It should 
offer suggestions to similar institutions 
interested in building a system of cumu- 
lative records, by serving as a pattern. 
The findings of the study should open 
the way for further research in regard 
to the use of cumulative personnel rec- 
ords in teacher-education programs. 


PDIP OLD OLD 


LOVE PROBLEMS OF ADOLESCENCE * 


O- in recent years have parents 
and educators come to realize 
more fully the relationship which has 
long existed between the social malad- 
justments of youth and subsequent mal- 
adjustments in adult life. Prevention 
and correction of such maladjustments 
are more nearly possible today than 
many parents and educators realize. 
This conclusion was reached on the 
basis of data secured in the course of 
numerous series of discussion groups 
conducted for churches, colleges, camps, 
and young people’s organizations and 
analyzed in the light of authoritative 
research in the fields of anthropology, 
psychology, sociology, and education. 


FINDINGS 


Considerably less than half the young 
people of these groups gave evidence of 
special concern over their love problems 
at the time of inquiry, but in nearly 


every group somewhere from ten to 
twenty-five per cent of those present 
showed genuine disturbance concerning 
problem situations in the field of their 
boy-and-girl relationships. 

The most frequent source of perplex- 
ity had to do with problems of personal 
familiarity while on dates; kissing, fond- 
ling, and caressing. Next in frequency 
came questions as to “What is true 
love?” Closely related to this was the 
problem of how to win and hold the 
regard of a person of the opposite sex. 

Beyond these major problems were 
others dealing with social etiquette, per- 
sonal sex psychology, recreational life, 
and conflicts with parents over night 
hours and the selection of companions. 
During the late teens and the early 
twenties there were problems concern- 
ing standards of mate selection, long 
engagements, broken engagements, and 
pre-marital sex relations. 


* By Orrver M. Butrerrietp, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Educa- 


tion, No. 768. 
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NEW STUDIES 


In nearly every instance young peo- 
le complained that parents either 
withheld any adequate explanation for 
differences of opinion or refused to dis- 
cuss such differences upon any other 
than an authoritarian basis. 


IMPLICATIONS 


While it may be too much to expect 
that any individual could achieve a suc- 
cessful self in any culture without some 
measure of struggle, there is consider- 
able evidence in this study to indicate 
that much of the adolescent confusion 
and perplexity as to love relations is 
unnecessary, and could be avoided by 
better education of parents and teachers. 

The predominance of sexual perplex- 
ities throughout the findings reveals a 
tragic lag in the basic education of chil- 
dren in the past generation, a lag which 
can be removed only by an increasing 
cooperation between parents and teach- 
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ers. The arbitrariness of parents in at- 
tempting to enforce standards of mate 
selection, such as those related to age, 
wealth, and certain specific forms of 
recreational behavior, such as dancing 
and smoking, reveals fundamental igno- 
rance of the process by which adoles- 
cents reach adult life as well as the 
failure on the part of the elders to 
make allowances for inevitable changes 
in social mores which are different but 
not necessarily worse than those of an 
earlier day. 

Numerous references throughout the 
study clearly indicate that there is now 
available sufficient reliable information 
upon which may be based an effective 
program of adult education and indi- 
vidual guidance so that most of the 
serious perplexities of youth may be 
either prevented altogether or readily 
solved before they become tragic in 
their consequences. 
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ADVANCED SCHOOL 
OF EDUCATION 


The Advanced School of Education be- 
gan the academic year with an enroll- 
ment of 165, including 27 post-doctoral 
students, 91 candidates for the Doctor 
of Philosophy degree, and 47 candidates 
for the Doctor of Education degree. 
Associate membership was extended to 
41 students in order that they might 
have an opportunity to participate in 
activities while completing the matricu- 
lation process. This wider use of asso- 
ciate memberships is in accordance with 
recommendations made by the students 
last year in a series of meetings with 
Director Paul R. Mort. 


Among the alumni who have returned 
for work under the Education 700A 
plan are Genevieve K. Bixler (Ed.D. 
1939), Helen Haggerty (Ph.D. 1938), 
Mark E. Johnson (Ed.D. 1939), Marie 
Lien (Ph.D. pending publication of dis- 
sertation now in press), Nancy G. Mil- 
ligan (Ph.D. 1937), William L. Patty 
(Ph.D. 1938), Miriam C. Pritchard 
(Ph.D. 1937), Daniel S. Sanford (Ph.D. 
1935), Rachel McKnight Simmons 
(Ph.D. pending publication of disserta- 
tion now in press), and Gladys H. 
Watson (Ph.D. 1933). Other students 
in this group hold degrees from the 
University of Durham (England), Rad- 
cliffe College, University of Missouri, 
Columbia University, New York Uni- 


versity, Rutgers University, University 
of Berlin, and University of Leipzig. 


In recognition of work done in resi- 
dence in 1938-1939, four post-doctoral 
students were named research asso- 
ciates in the Advanced School of Edu- 
cation. The students who received this 
honor were: Guy E. Buckingham 
(Ph.D. Northwestern University 1930), 
assistant professor of psychology and 
education, Allegheny College, Mead- 
ville, Pa.; Genevieve Chase (Ph.D. State 
University of Iowa 1935), formerly 
dean of women and professor of edu- 
cation, Kalamazoo College, Kalama- 
zoo Mich.; Miriam C. Pritchard (Ph.D. 
Teachers College 1937), formerly super- 
visor of special classes, State Normal 
School, Geneseo, N. Y.; and Walter C. 
Reusser (Ph.D. State University of 
Iowa 1929), professor of education, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, 
Wyo. The award has been made for 
the coming year to Dr. Pritchard, who 
expects to continue her work with Pro- 
fessor Leta S. Hollingworth in the Di- 
vision of School Experimentation of the 
Institute of Educational Research, and 
to Dr. Robert Curry (Ph.D. Durham 
University 1934), who is in residence at 
Teachers College on a fellowship from 
the Beit Medical Fund. These awards 
represent a new policy of recognition 
of post-doctoral students to include the 
awarding from time to time of honorary 
fellowships in the advanced School. 
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The Advanced School party on Octo- 
ber 9 brought together faculty mem- 
bers and students for an informal social 
evening in the Grace Dodge Room. 
After a buffet supper the guests took 
part in games and dancing. The enter- 
tainment committee was headed by 
Roland R. DeMarco and Louise Price. 


INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH 


Division of School Experimentation 


On September 25 Professor Leta S. Hol- 
lingworth addressed the teachers of 
special classes in Boston with reference 
to the work being done to revise the 
curriculum for exceptional children at 
Speyer School, Public School 500, New 
York City. 


DIVISION I 
FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION 


Social and Philosophical 
Foundations 


Professor Edmund deS. Brunner ad- 
dressed the Town and Country Secre- 
tary’s Eastern Area of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association on April 19. 


Atthe annual meeting of the Greenville, 
8. C., County Council for Community 
Development on May 12, Professor 
Brunner spoke on the topic “Adult Edu- 
cation Works.” 

He acted as chairman of a panel dis- 
cussion on “Adult Education for Rural 
Life” at the annual meetings of the 
American Association for Adult Educa- 


tion which were held at Niagara Falls, 
Can., on May 16. 


At the invitation of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Professor Brunner attended 
a small conference held June 1 to 3 on 
the sociological research program of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Psychological and Biological 
Foundations 


Professor George W. Hartmann gave 
his retiring address as national chair- 
man of the Society for the Psychologi- 
cal Study of Social Issues on September 
3 at Stanford University, in connection 
with the forty-seventh meeting of the 
American Psychological Association. 


Professor Hartmann spoke before the 
sixteenth annual conference of the New 
York Teachers Guild October 7 on the 
topic “Values and Motives of Social 
Groups Favoring Educational Re- 
trenchment.” 


A visual exhibit initiated and supervised 
by Professor Hartmann depicting re- 
cent researches in social psychology and 
related areas was opened in the Science 
and Education Building of the New 
York World’s Fair late in August and 
continued until the close of the Fair at 
the end of October. 


The Jane Addams Peace School was 
organized in New York City shortly 
after the outbreak of the European war 
in September, with Professor Hartmann 
as its first director. 


Professor Hartmann spoke before the 
New York convention of the Women’s 
League for International Peace and 
Freedom on November 1, taking as his 
topic “Major Difficulties in Peace 
Education.” 
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Research Methods 


Professor P. M. Symonds taught two 
courses at the University of California 
at Los Angeles during the summer, one 
on Mental Hygiene and the other on 
Child Study and Child Guidance. While 
at the University of California Profes- 
sor Symonds was responsible for organ- 
izing a series of conferences dealing 
with the Personality Adjustment of the 
Teacher. 


During the week of August 21 Profes- 
sor Symonds attended a meeting of a 
committee on the Study of Evaluation 
of the American Council on Education 
held at Estes Park, Colo. This confer- 
ence evaluated suggestions turned in by 
guidance workers in a series of nine 
conferences held in different sections of 
the country during the spring and early 
summer under the direction of Dr. P. J. 
Rulon of Harvard University. 


Professor Symonds attended the meet- 
ings of the American Psychological As- 
sociation held at Stanford and Berkeley, 
Calif., September 4 to 7. At one of the 
meetings he read a paper on “A Study 
of Parental Dominance and Submis- 
sion.” 


Professor Symonds has received a grant 
from the Council on Research in the 
Social Sciences of Columbia University 
to enable him to prepare a set of pic- 
tures for the investigation of adolescent 


phantasy. 


At the biennial council of Pi Lambda 
Theta (National Association of Women 
in Education), which met at Stanford 
University in August, Professor Helen 
M. Walker was elected second vice- 
president of the organization. 


DIVISION II 
ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRA. 
TION OF EDUCATION 


Teachers Colleges and 
Normal Schools 


Professor E. S. Evenden attended the 
planning conference of the Commission 
on Teacher Education of the American 
Council on Education held at Benning- 
ton, Vt., from August 20 to September 
2. He attended this meeting as vice- 
chairman of the Commission on Teacher 
Education and as a representative of the 
Columbia University group working on 
the cooperative program for the pre- 
service education of teachers in Barnard, 
Columbia, and Teachers College. 


On September 7 and 8 Professor Even- 
den attended a conference of the facul- 
ties of the six State Normal Schools of 
Maine, held at Farmington. He dis- 
cussed problems of professional educa- 
tion of teachers at two of the meetings. 


Public School Systems 


Standards for College Buildings, by E.S. 
Evenden, George D. Strayer, and N. L. 
Engelhardt, The Structure and Admin- 
istration of Education in American De- 
mocracy by George D. Strayer and 
Others, and Improving Instruction: 
Supervision by Principals of Secondary 
Schools, by Thomas H. Briggs, are 
among the “Sixty Educational Books of 
1938,” a list prepared annually for the 
American Library Association and The 
Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 


Dr. N. L. Engelhardr, Jr., appeared on 
the program of the National Council on 
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Schoolhouse Construction during its 
meeting in New York City October 9 
to 12. He addressed the Council on the 
topic “The Determinants of School 
Building Costs.” His dissertation, 
School Building Costs, is available 
through the Bureau of Publications of 
Teachers College. 


A study on “Housing the Modern Ele- 
mentary School in Twenty-One Cities” 
has recently been made by Stanton Leg- 
gett, graduate fellow in Educational 
Administration. This 1939 study com- 
pares the types of special facilities pro- 
vided in elementary schools of this year 
with those of 1932 as outlined in a study 
entitled “Housing the Modern Elemen- 
tary School in Twenty Cities,” by Ken- 
neth E. Oberholtzer, Royce S. Pitkin, 
and George D. Strayer, Jr. 


Professor Engelhardt was chairman of 
the Seminar on Implementation during 
the Congress on Education for Democ- 
racy held at Teachers College August 


15 to 17 inclusive. 


Professor Engelhardt spoke at the dedi- 
cation of the Spaulding High School in 
Rochester, N. H., on September 9. This 
building is a gift of the Spaulding family 
of Rochester to their community. 


At the Congress of the National Recrea- 
tion Association held in Boston, Mass., 
on October 12 and 13, Professor Engel- 
hardt acted as summarizer for the meet- 
ing on Progress in the Wider Use of 
Schools for Recreation. 


Governor Lehman appointed Professor 
Engelhardt as a delegate to represent 
New York State at the Sixty-ninth An- 
nual Congress of the American Prison 
Association held in New York City 


October 15 to 20. Professor Engelhardt 
addressed the Congress on October 19. 


The October, 1939 issue of The Con- 
necticut Teacher carries an article by 


Professor Engelhardt entitled “Training 
for School Boards.” 


Several former students in Educational 
Administration have been appointed to 
new positions. Mr. Lloyd E. Batchelder 
has been appointed teacher-principal at 
Weston, Conn. Mr. Francois S. Cillié is 
now dean of instruction at Monticello 
College, Godfrey, Ill. He has completed 
all the course requirements for the Doc- 
tor of Philosophy degree and has suc- 
cessfully stood the final oral examina- 
tion. Mr. George W. Ebey has com- 
pleted all the requirements for the 
Doctor’s degree except publication of 
his dissertation and is now an instruc- 
tor at Arizona State Teachers College, 
Tempe, Ariz. Mr. Blake Cochran is 
with the American Council on Educa- 
tion in Washington, D. C. Mr. Clare 
N. Pettit is superintendent of schools at 
Berlin, N. H., and Mr. Clark W. Mc- 
Dermith is also at Berlin, N. H., as a 
junior high school principal. Dr. Ralph 
Dailard, who spent the past year at the 
University of Alabama, is now assistant 
superintendent of schools in San Diego, 
Calif. Mr. Bertrand L. Smith is direc- 
tor of curriculum research and public 
relations for the Quincy, Ill., schools. 
This is a newly-created position de- 
signed to coordinate the activities of 
the public school system of the city. 
Dr. R. O. Evans, who took his Doctor 
of Education degree at Teachers Col- 
lege last year, is superintendent of 
schools at Quincy. Mr. Terence C. 
Donahue is an assistant to Dr. John 
Granrud (a former student in Educa- 
tional Administration), who is superin- 
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tendent of schools at Springfield, Mass. 
Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, Jr., spent the past 
summer giving a course in administra- 
tion at the University of Florida. He is 
now research assistant in the Division 
of Field Studies of Teachers College. 
Mr. Harley Z. Wooden has resigned his 
position as assistant superintendent of 
the Michigan Department of Public In- 
struction and is now head of the Michi- 
gan School for the Deaf, Flint, Mich. 
Dr. Tracy Tyler is associate professor 
of education in the field of radio edu- 
cation at the University of Minnesota. 
Mr. William Stratford is an instructor 
in education at the Teachers College of 
the University of Cincinnati. 


The first yearbook of the Educational 
Committee of the American Prison As- 
sociation, entitled Correctional Educa- 
tion Today, has been produced under 
the sponsorship of the Commission on 
Education in Correctional Institutions in 
the State of New York, of which Pro- 
fessor Engelhardt is chairman. Dr. Wal- 
ter M. Wallack and Dr. Glenn M. 
Kendall of the State Department of 
Correction, Albany, N. Y., and Dr. 
Austin H. MacCormick, Commissioner 
of Correction for New York City, all 
of whom are alumni of Teachers Col- 
lege, were the committee responsible for 
this outstanding contribution to correc- 
tional education. Copies may be se- 
cured from Mr. E. R. Cass, General 
Secretary of the American Prison Asso- 
ciation, 135 East 15th Street, New York, 
mi Be 


On October 18 Professor Engelhardt 
spoke before a meeting of local boards 
of education held at Jericho, L. I., on 
the topic “Lay Participation in Educa- 
tional Administration.” On October 20 
he addressed the New York Society for 


the Study of Experimental Education 
in New York City on “Congress on 
Education for Democracy.” 


Professor John K. Norton attended 4 
meeting of the Educational Policies 
Commission in Washington, D. C., on 
October 2. He has accepted responsi- 
bility for preparing a first draft of one 
of the Commission’s major reports. 


On October 5 Professor Paul Mort 
spoke before the Rural Teachers Con- 
ference in Wellsville, N. Y., on the 
topic “Education for Work and Life.” 
On October 6, 19, and 20 he addressed 
the teachers of the Southern and Eastern 
Zones of the New York State Teachers 
Association at their meetings in Ithaca, 
Troy, and Schenectady, N. Y., on the 
subject “Whose Schools; Whose 
Money?” 


Professor Mort participated in a panel 
at the meeting of the Teachers Guild 
Associates held at Plum Point, N. Y., 
on October 7. The topic for discussion 
was “What Is Education Worth?” 


Professor Mort attended the meeting of 
the Northeastern District Teachers As- 
sociation in Tulsa, Okla., on October 
26. He addressed two sections of the 
Association on the topics “The Teach- 
er’s Voice in Policy Making” and 
“Building Adaptability into the School 
System.” 


Secondary Education 


Professor E. K. Fretwell was the 
speaker at the general sessions of the 
county and city teachers institute held 
on August 28, 29, and 30 at Peoria, Ill. 
Mr. Mark A. Neville conducted the sec- 
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tion of the institute devoted to the 
teaching of English. 


On July 6 Professor Thomas H. Briggs 

icipated in a conference in New 
York City called by the National Child 
Labor Committee to consider the prob- 
lems of unemployed youth. 


Professor Will French and Professor 
Briggs took part in the New Jersey 
State Conference on Administration and 
Supervision of Junior and Senior High 
Schools, held July 10 at the New Jersey 
State Teachers College, Upper Mont- 
clair, N. J. 


The North Carolina Education Associa- 
tion held district meetings at Asheville, 
High Point, Charlotte, Raleigh, Green- 
ville, and Lumberton during October 
and November. An important part of 
each of these meetings was devoted to 
a panel of high school pupils chosen 
from the respective districts. These 
panels discussed youth problems and 
especially the school’s extracurricular 
activities. Professor Fretwell was the 
leader of the panels. 


Superintendent R. C. B. Parker and 
Principal Waldro J. Kindig of Mount 
Holly, N. J., arranged a unique com- 
mencement program for the class which 
graduated in June. The theme was taken 
from Professor Briggs’s Inglis Lecture, 
“The Great Investment,” and a number 
of speakers from the class attempted to 
show how the public investment in edu- 
cation returns dividends to the com- 
munity. 


Professor Briggs served as chairman of 
the faculty committee to arrange the 
program of the Congress on Education 
for Democracy, which was held at 


Teachers College August 15, 16, and 17. 
At Carnegie Hall on Thursday evening 
he presented the conclusions of the 
seminars. 

Professor Briggs and Professor French 
are the editors of the proceedings of the 
Congress, which will be published by 
the Bureau of Publications of Teachers 
College during the fall. 


Among the speakers at the Western 
Pennsylvania Education Association 
meeting in Pittsburgh October 12 to 14 
were Dr. A. J. Stoddard, superintendent 
of the Philadelphia Public Schools, and 
Professor Fretwell. Professor C. A. 
Buckner was chairman of the con- 
ference. Superintendent Stoddard spoke 
on “The Formulation of School Pol- 
icies” and “Trends in Supervision”; 
Professor Fretwell spoke on “The High 
School Citizen of 1939,” and in addition 
was chairman of a panel of high school 
pupils which discussed the program of 
extracurricular activities in high schools. 
Professor Fretwell also addressed the 
Xi chapter of Phi Delta Kappa. 


Professor Briggs has been re-elected 
chairman of the Faculty Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Dean. 


On October 30 Professor Briggs spoke 
before the Baltimore Child Study Asso- 
ciation on “Education for Democracy,” 
and on November 2 and 3 he addressed 
the lowa State Teachers Association at 
Des Moines, lowa. 


At the county teachers conference held 
in Westminster, Md., on September 5, 
Mr. Thomas G. Pullen of the Maryland 
State Department of Education and 
Professor Fretwell were the principal 
speakers. 
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The biennial conference of Scout exec- 
utives was held at Bretton Woods, N. 
H., September 12 to 21. Dr. Ray O. 
Wyland, educational director of the 
Boy Scouts of America, was in general 
charge of the organization of the pro- 
gram. The 1,153 registrants of the con- 
ference were divided into twenty dis- 
cussion groups. Professor Fretwell aided 
in the training of discussion leaders and 
in the supervision of the various dis- 
cussion groups. Dr. James Earl Russell 
is chairman emeritus of the educational 
committee of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica and Professor Fretwell is chairman 
and also a member of the executive 
board. 


Vocational Education 


Professor Edwin A. Lee addressed the 
general session of the Northeastern Di- 
vision of the Minnesota Education Asso- 
ciation at Duluth on October 13, taking 
as his topic “Who Is the Effective Citi- 
zen?” 


Professor Lee was one of the speakers at 
the meeting of the Secondary School 
Section of the New York State Teachers 
Association, which was held on Octo- 
ber 19 in Schenectady, N. Y. His topic 
was “All the Children of All the Peo- 
ple.” 


DIVISION III 
GUIDANCE 


Student Personnel Administration 


Russell Sage College honored Professor 
Sarah M. Sturtevant by conferring upon 
her recently the degree of Doctor of 
Pedagogy. 


Professor Ruth Strang addressed a ses- 
sion of a Conference on Redirecting 
School Libraries held June 29 at the 
School of Library Service of Columbia 
University, taking as her topic “Help- 
ing Young People Improve Their Read- 
ing Skill.” On July 17 Professor 
attended the Summer School Confer- 
ence on Remedial Reading at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa., and gave addresses on “Analysis of 
Reading Difficulties of Older Children,” 
and “What to Do with Vocabulary 
Problems in Reading Disability Cases.” 
She also participated in the Eastern 
Hazen Conference held in Pennsyl- 
vania the last week in August. 


At the meeting of the New York City 
Deans Association on October 17, Pro- 
fessor Strang spoke on “Trends in 
Guidance.” 


Professor Esther Lloyd-Jones showed 
six reels of motion pictures of her re- 
cent sabbatical trip to members of the 
Women’s Faculty Club on October 18. 
The pictures include one reel of the 
east coast of Florida, one of Mexico, one 
of New Mexico, one of Arizona, one of 
California, the Redwood Highway, and 
British Columbia, and one of a boat 
trip through the Panama Canal and 
Cuba. 


Miss Theresa Pyle received the Pi 
Lambda Theta award for her Doctor's 
dissertation entitled The Teacher's 
Dependency Load, which has been 
published recently by the Bureau of 
Publications of Teachers College. 


The following former students in 
Student Personnel Administration have 
been appointed to new positions. 
Mr. Lawrence Riggs has been made 
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associate in education at Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, Md., where 
he is to conduct courses in the field 
of guidance. Miss Susan Hill, recently 
assistant to the dean of women at lowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
lowa, has been appointed dean of 
women to succeed Miss Lydia Jones at 
Michigan State Normal School, Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich. Mrs Marylee Collins, for- 
merly head of residence at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky., has 
been made dean of women at Hunting- 
don College, Montgomery, Ala. 

Miss Margaret Crane, who has been 
making an occupational survey in Ver- 
mont under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women 
of that state, has accepted the appoint- 
ment as dean of girls in the high school 
atGarden City,L.I. Miss Miriam Arrow- 
smith taught classes in guidance at the 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo., 
during the past summer, and has ac- 
cepted a position as dean of women at 
Webber College, Boston, Mass. Miss 
Leone Johnson, director of recreational 
program for Summer Demonstration 
School, Teachers College, 1939, has ac- 
cepted a position as vice-principal in 
charge of guidance, High School, Port 
Jervis, N. Y. Miss Ruth Atkinson, who 
has recently had charge of the pre- 
college counseling and public relations 
of Keuka College, Keuka Park, N. Y., 
has accepted a position as head of 
residence and in charge of educational 
guidance at the Spence School, New 
York City. Miss Ethel S. Nerton, for- 
merly teacher of English at the High 
School in Amityville, L. I., has been ap- 
pointed dean of women at Albright Col- 
lege, Reading, Pa. Miss Lois Bellinger, 
formerly girls’ adviser at Wyandotte 
High School, Kansas City, Kan., has 
been made a dormitory counselor at 
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Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. Miss 


Rosamond Clarke, formerly a student 
counselor and head of a dormitory at 
Scripps College, Claremont, Calif., is 
now director of one unit of the Student 
Union at Stanford University. Miss 
Marion Cruver was recently made head 
of Stoddard Hall and teacher in the de- 
partment of English, College of Liberal 
Arts, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Miss Alice Jones, formerly dean of 
girls in the high school at Cherokee, 
lowa, has been appointed dean of girls 
in the senior high school at Galesburg, 
Ill. Miss Elizabeth Oakes, formerly dean 
of girls at the Proviso High School, 
Maywood, Ill., has been appointed dean 
of women at the State Teachers College, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Miss Helen Sims, who 
has been dean of women at the State 
Teachers College, Clarion, Pa., is now 
director of Roble Hall, Stanford Uni- 
versity. Miss Elizabeth Thulin, formerly 
director of Stephen Foster Hall and 
executive secretary of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation at the University of Rochester, 
has been appointed Director of Social 
Activities, Currier Hall, State Univer- 
sity of lowa, lowa City, Iowa. 

Other appointments have been made 
as follows: Miss Esther Cheney, as- 
sistant to the dean, Skidmore College, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y.; Miss Mary H. 
Collier, director of social program for 
women, Furman University, Green- 
ville, S. C.; Miss Clara Giese, social 
director, State College for Women, 
Tallahassee, Fla.; Miss Mary Jane 
Howell, social director of a dormi- 
tory, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Miss Harriet Howey, resident 
director, Darlington Work Center, 


National Youth Administration, West 
Chester, Pa.; Dr. Ruth Ortleb, assist- 
ant in the vocational clinic and in psy- 
chology, College of Liberal Arts, Miami 
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University, Oxford, Ohio; Miss Frances 
G. Wallace, adviser to freshmen, Hol- 
lins College, Hollins, Va.; Miss Cecelia 
Werner, social director, Willard 
Straight Hall, Cornell University, Ith- 
aca, N. Y.; and Miss Alice Whiting, 
dean of girls, Friends Academy, Locust 
Valley, L. I. 


Guidance and Personnel 


Professor Harry D. Kitson was called 
to Washington recently for a confer- 
ence in the United States Office of 
Education concerning plans whereby 
the Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service of that office may 
cooperate more closely with the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association. 


On October 14 Professor Kitson enter- 
tained the students in Guidance and 
Personnel at tea in his home. There was 
a short business meeting of the Teach- 
ers College Branch of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association at 
which the officers for the year were 
elected. The new president is Mr. 
Kenneth Ashcraft, of Denver, Colo., 
and the secretary-treasurer is Miss 
Elizabeth Sutherland, who comes from 
Oakland, Calif. 


Professor Roy N. Anderson is chair- 
man of the Seventh Metropolitan Con- 
ference on Vocational Guidance and 
Placement, sponsored by the Welfare 
Council of New York City, which will 
be held at the Pennsylvania Hotel No- 
vember 17 and 18. The registration is 
expected to reach about eight hundred, 
including vocational counselors and 
placement officers from public schools, 
colleges, social service agencies, and 
public employment offices. 


As an alumnus of the University of 
Denver, Professor Anderson repre- 
sented that institution at the inaugura- 
tion of President Gideonse of Brooklyn 
College on October 19. 


Professors Kitson and Anderson at- 
tended the Middle Atlantic States Con- 
ference on Guidance and Personnel, 
sponsored by the National Vocational 
Guidance Association and held at New 
Brunswick, N. J., October 20 and 21. 
Former Teachers College people par- 
ticipating in the conference were: Mr. 
Leonard Miller, Mrs. Cleo Scott Find- 
lay, Miss Grace Laleger, Mr. Robert 
Hoppock, Dr. Iona R. Logie, Sister 
Teresa Gertrude, Mr. Arnold M. Hess, 
Miss Prudence MacKissock, Mr. James 
Kirk Seaton, Miss Elizabeth Smith, Miss 
Cleo Richardson, and Mr. Ernest Town- 
send. 


Among the recent visitors to the depart- 
ment of Guidance and Personnel were: 
Dr. Guillermo Davila, director of the 
Division of Vocational Guidance, Insti- 
tuto Nacional de Psicopedagogia, Min- 
istry of Education of the Republic of 
Mexico; Senora Franzetti, psychologist 
with the Ministry of Education of 
Venezuela; and Mr. S. Marion Justice, 
recently appointed state supervisor, Oc- 
cupational Information and Guidance 
Service, operating under the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, North Caro- 
lina. 


A number of former students in Guid- 
ance and Personnel have started work in 
new positions recently. Miss Mary T. 
Scudder is dean of women at Russell 
Sage College, Troy, N. Y. Miss Eliza- 
beth Bailey (A.M. 1939) is assistant per- 
sonnel manager of the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life Insurance Company, Hartford. 
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Miss Frances Meyer (A.M. 1939) has a 
new position in her home town, Glen 
Cove, L. I., as investigator for the Board 
of Child Welfare. Miss Anna Moser has 
accepted a position as dean of women 
at the State Normal College in Dillon, 
Mont. Mrs. Richard Zug, formerly 
Miss Margaret Pollock (A.M. 1939), has 
a position in the personnel department 
of Wanamaker’s in Philadelphia. Miss 
Marjorie Whitney has been appointed 
to the staff of the NYA in Ohio and is 
located in Columbus. Mr. Philip Wink- 
field (A.M. 1939) also is with the NYA 
in Ohio and is located at Wilberforce 
University. 

Mr. Clifford Corrough, formerly 
counselor in the Benton Harbor, Mich., 
Public Schools, has accepted a counsel- 
ing position in the schools of Ferndale, 
Mich. Mr. Charles Penney is a teacher 
of general science and occupations, and 
counselor at Madison, N. J. Miss Helen 
Mutton (A.M. 1938) has joined the 
faculty of the Grosse Point, Mich., 
High School as a teacher of remedial 
English. Mr. Bruce Shear resigned his 
position at Port Washington, L. I., and 
is now director of guidance in the Beth- 
lehem Central Schools, Delmar, N. Y., 
Mrs. Helen Orraca has been made di- 
rector of guidance in the schools of 
West Hartford, Conn. 

Mr. Clarence Romrell has gone to 
Beverly, Mass., as vocational director of 
the Endicott Junior College for Girls. 
Mr. Alonzo Kellogg (A.M. 1937) is en- 
joying his new position as director of 
guidance and teacher of social studies in 
the public schools of Pemberton, N. J. 
Miss Allis Graham (A.M. 1938) and 
Mr. Harry Nagle (A.M. 1938), both 
formerly with the New York State Em- 
ployment Service, have been appointed 
to the staff of the NYA in Ohio. Miss 
Dorothy Ensor has also joined the staff 


of the NYA in Ohio. Mr. Sydney Aus- 
tin (A.M. 1938) is faculty adviser to 
freshmen at Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. Mr. Lawrence Olson has been 
appointed counselor in the Great Neck, 
L. I., High School. 

Miss Alice Adanalian (A.M. 1934) 
has recently accepted the position of 
secretary for the Section on Vocational 
Guidance and Placement and the Sec- 
tion on Group Work in the Welfare 
Council of New York City. Miss Arros 
Benneyan has a position in the voca- 
tional service and placement division of 
the American Committee for Christian 
German Refugees. Miss Gwendolyn 
Schneidler, formerly on the staff of 
Goucher College, is now a counselor in 
the University Testing Bureau, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 


Guidance Laboratory 


Dr. Genevieve Chase, who was an in- 
tern in the Guidance Laboratory during 
1938-1939, has been appointed director 
of research of the Committee on Evalu- 
ation of the Service Bureau for Inter- 
cultural Education. 

Dr. Walter B. Townsend, Dr. Gladys 
Watson, and Mrs. Eloise Cason have 
been appointed interns in the Guidance 
Laboratory for 1939-1940. Dr. Town- 
send is on leave from Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Ind., where he has 
been director of the Reading Clinic for 
the last three years. He received the 
Doctor of Education degree from Stan- 
ford University in June, 1935. Included 
in his professional experience is work as 
superintendent of schools in Pierce, 
Idaho, as visiting professor at the State 
College of Washington, Pullman, Wash., 
and as a member of the Institute of 
Family Relations in Los Angeles. Dr. 
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Townsend’s special interest lies in the 
field of psychological counseling. 

Dr. Watson took her Doctor of 
Philosophy degree in psychology at 
Teachers College in 1934. Much of her 
time during the past few years has been 
devoted to bringing up her three chil- 
dren. She will serve her internship in 
the general field of psychological coun- 
seling. Dr. Watson is author of Success 
and Failure in the Teaching Profession 
and coauthor with Goodwin Watson 
of Case Studies in Religious Education. 

Mrs. Cason will serve her internship 
largely in connection with the work of 
the Reading Clinic. Included in Mrs. 
Cason’s background of training and ex- 
perience is work as assistant to Professor 
Arthur I. Gates, as instructor in psy- 
chology and education at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, and as psychologist in Rochester 
and New York Public Schools. She is 
a member of Phi Beta Kappa, Pi 
Lambda Theta, and Sigma Xi. Mrs. 
Cason is matriculated for the Doctor 
of Philosophy degree in educational 


psychology. 


Miss Margaret McKim has been as- 
signed to the Reading Clinic in general 
charge of its program for this year 
under the direction of Professor 
Gates and Professor Ruth Strang. As- 
sociated with Miss McKim will be Mr. 
Harold J. McNally, who has been as- 
sisting Professor Gates. 


Dr. Harry Tiebout has been added to 
the staff of Division III as psychiatric 
consultant to work especially with 
advanced case work students in psy- 
chological counseling. Dr. Tiebout is 
now physician-in-charge of The 
Blythewood, Greenwich, Conn., and 
consultant at Sarah Lawrence College, 
Bronxville, N. Y. He was formerly staff 


psychiatrist at the Institute for Child 
Guidance, and a staff member of the 
Cornell Medical School and of the 
Payne Whitney Psychiatric Clinic. 


Dr. Margaret Barker, social worker in 
the Guidance Laboratory, did psychia- 
tric social work at the Michael Reese 
Hospital in Chicago last summer. 


Dr. Douglas Spencer, who was in 
charge of the Guidance Laboratory 
during the absence on leave of Profes- 
sor Esther Lloyd-Jones, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of psychol- 
ogy in Queens College, Flushing, L. 1. 


On October 6 Professor Lloyd-Jones 
addressed a meeting of the New York 
City Teachers Association at Hemp- 
stead, L. I., discussing the techniques of 
guidance. On October 19 she met with 
the teachers and principals of the Lu- 
zerne County, Pa., Schools to discuss 
development of the guidance point of 
view in dealing with school children. 


While Professor Percival Symonds was 
in London during the Spring Session, he 
worked in the Northwestern Child 
Guidance Clinic of Cricklewood. This 
year Professor Symonds plans to dem- 
onstrate in the Guidance Laboratory the 
clinical practices which he has devel- 
oped that are based partly on his ex- 
periences in the English Clinic. 


DIVISION IV 
INSTRUCTION 


Curriculum and Teaching 


Professor H. L. Caswell was leader of 
Division III], General Education, at the 
Tulsa, Okla., Conference on Education 
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held May 29 to June 10. During the 
week of June 12 he participated in the 
curriculum conference held at Florence, 


Ala. 


As a workshop representative, Professor 
Caswell attended the meeting of the 
Committee on Workshops and Field 
Service of the Progressive Education 
Association held at Bennington College, 
Bennington, Vt., on August 20. 


Professor Caswell spent October 19 and 
20 in Topeka, Kan., advising with the 
central committee of the Kansas State 
Program for the Improvement of In- 
struction. On October 21 and 22 he at- 
tended an executive committee meeting 
of the Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction of the National 
Education Association at Chicago. 


On October 19 Professor Jean Betzner 
addressed the Early Elementary Divi- 
sion, Region Six Conference, of the 
Michigan Education Association which 
met in Detroit. 


Professor Betzner attended the biennial 
conference of the National Association 
for Nursery Education which was held 
in New York City October 25 to 28. 
She was a discussant in a group con- 
cerned with Nursery Education in 


Community Projects for Young Chil- 
dren. 


Professor Betzner addressed the fall 
conference of the Norfolk County 
Teachers Association which was held in 
Boston on October 27. Her topic was 
“What Is Progressive Education?” 


Professor L. Thomas Hopkins at- 
tended the meetings of the Planning 
Conference on the Program of Teacher 





Education held at Bennington College, 
Bennington, Vt., August 21 to Septem- 
ber 2. He is in charge of the Divisional 
Seminar in Elementary Education in 
the Teachers College group. 


On October 6 Professor Hopkins ad- 
dressed the teachers of Erie County, Pa., 
at their institute meeting. His topic was 
“Building an Integrating Personality.” 
On the same date he spoke before the 
members of the City Teachers Asso- 
ciation at Erie, Pa., on “The Modern 
Teacher.” 


Professor Hopkins and Professor E. G. 
Osborne attended the annual conference 
of the Division of Adult Education of 
the Delaware State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction held at Sandy Cove, Md. 
Professor Hopkins was a leader of a 
panel on “What Research Indicates to 
Be Basic Growth Needs of Individuals, 
and Their Implications for Education 
and Social Welfare,” and participated in 
the discussion group on “Leaders of 
Community Study Groups.” After the 
reports of group meetings had been 
heard at the general meeting, Professor 
Hopkins gave the summary and impli- 
cations for the work of the coming 
year. Professor Osborne was leader of 
a discussion group on “Parent Educa- 
tion,” participated in the discussion 
group on “Parent Education Emphasiz- 
ing Family Relationships,” and was a 
member of the panel led by Professor 
Hopkins. 


On October 27 Professor Hopkins gave 
two addresses before the members of 
the Barnstable County, Mass., Teachers 
Association at Hyannis. His topics 
were “The Integrating Personality” and 
“The Emerging Secondary School Cur- 


riculum.” 
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On July 13 and 14 Professor W. B. 
Featherstone participated in the fourth 
annual Junior-Senior High School Insti- 
tute on the School Curriculum at the 
University of Maine. He addressed the 
general session on the subject “The 
Pupil’s Part in Making the Curriculum”; 
conducted a round table conference on 
“The Changing Curriculum of the High 
School”; addressed a public meeting on 
“The Proper Education of the Citizen”; 
and led the discussion following an ad- 
dress on the subject “What Shall We 
Teach in the Social Studies?” 


On August 10 and 11 Professor Feather- 
stone conferred at the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary with members of the 
Virginia State Department of Educa- 
tion and a group of teachers, principals, 
and supervisors regarding materials 
being prepared in connection with the 
state curriculum program. The mate- 
rials are being developed to facilitate 
reorganization of secondary education 
in line with the general curriculum pro- 
gram that has been under way in Vir- 
ginia for the past several years. 


Professor Featherstone gave four ad- 
dresses before the New Hampshire con- 
ference of superintendents and head- 
masters which met at Keene Normal 
School August 14 through 16. All four 
addresses dealt with problems involved 
in improving educational opportunities 
and instructional practices for slow- 
learning pupils in the elementary and 
high schools. 


Professor Osborne has been made 
chairman of a newly formed committee 
on camping of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association, and of a committee on 
studies and education of the American 
Camping Association. 


Professor Osborne directed the Coun- 
selors Training Camp of the Southern 
Section of the American Camping As- 
sociation at Asheville, N. C., June 12 
through 27. 


On October 20 Professor Osborne gave 
the first in a series of lectures on mar- 
riage and family life sponsored by a 
joint student-faculty committee at the 
University of Michigan. His subject 
was “Psychological Factors in Modern 
Marriage.” 


At the meetings of the conference of 
the National Association for Nursery 
Education held in New York City on 
October 25 to 28, Professor Osborne 
served as a member of the program 
committee and acted as coordinator of 
study groups. 


Professor Lois C. Mossman spent the 
first week in June attending the Con- 
ference on Education held at the 
University) of Tulsa, Okla. under 
the auspices of the city schools. She 
was one of the leaders of a group 
which discussed “Improving Instruction 
through Activity Teaching.” Follow- 
ing the week spent in Tulsa, Professor 
Mossman spent three weeks at the 
State Teachers College in Troy, Ala. 
as educational consultant, working par- 
ticularly with two groups, one of which 
was studying problems of southern 
regions; the other, mental hygiene in 
its relationships to the curriculum. 
During the last ten days of August 
Professor Mossman attended a con- 
ference of supervisors and directors of 
teacher training held at Pineville, Ky. 


Professor Mossman is serving as editor 
. . 9 

of the section entitled “The Reader's 

Guide” in Educational Method. 
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The following assistants are serving in 
the department of Curriculum and 
Teaching: Mr. James Griggs, Miss 
Jennie Milton, Mr. J. Galen Saylor, 
Mrs. Fern Schneider, and Mrs. Lillian 
Hacker. 


The Elementary Group held its first 
meeting of the year on October 28 at 
a coffee hour. The usual name drill 
took place and plans were made for the 
formation of a club. 


Professor Annie E. Moore, who retired 
from active work at Teachers College 
in 1931 but has been maintaining her 
residence in the neighborhood of 
Teachers College while engaged with 
work in the field of children’s litera- 
ture and with building up the Annie E. 
Moore Collection of Children’s Litera- 
ture at the College, is now establish- 
ing her permanent residence in Los 


Angeles, Calif. 


Social Science 


As a project for the Doctor of Educa- 
tion degree, Dr. Ina Faye Woestemeyer, 
now head of the department of social 
studies in the Cheltenham High School, 
Elkins Park, Pa., compiled a book of 
readings suitable for use in the senior 
high school on the story of the west- 
ward movement of population in the 
United States. This compilation of ma- 
terial, chiefly from contemporary 
sources, has been revised and reorgan- 
zed with the editorial collaboration of 
Professor J. Montgomery Gambrill, 
who sponsored the project, and pub- 
lished by D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany under the title The Westward 
Movement. No similar collection of 
teadings is available. It contains numer- 
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ous illustrations, maps, and charts, and 
a comprehensive bibliography. 


Natural Sciences 


Professor Gerald S. Craig participated 
in an integrated field course in science 
given at the State Teachers College, 
Troy, Ala., during the month of June. 


Professor Craig led conferences in the 
teaching of elementary science at the 
State Teachers College, Farmville, Va., 
June 26 to 28 and at Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Va., on June 29. 


English 


On September 19 Professor Henry W. 
Simon addressed the Bennington Col- 
lege faculty and student body, Benning- 
ton, Vt., on “The Study of Literature 
in a Progressive College.” 


An article by Mr. Walter Ginsberg 
entitled “Technology and _ English 


Teaching” appeared in the June issue 
of The English Journal. 


Professor Ida A. Jewett, Professor 
Lennox Grey, and Mr. Ginsberg will 
participate in the program of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English 
during the annual convention of the 
Council in New York City, November 
23 to 25. 


Professor Simon is editor of Five Great 
Tragedies by William Shakespeare, re- 
cently published by Pocket Books, New 
York City. 


Professor Grey attended the confer- 
ence of the Commission on Teacher 
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Education of the American Council on 
Education held in Bennington, Vt., in 
August. The conference was devoted 
to the study of plans of the thirty-four 
institutions and school systems selected 
for the national inquiry on teacher 
education. 


Speech 


Professor Magdalene Kramer talked on 
the subject of speech education before 
the Western New York Chapter of the 
International Council for Exceptional 
Children, at a meeting held in Buffalo 
October 5. 


Before the students of the State Normal 
School at Geneseo, N. Y., on October 
6, Professor Kramer discussed “The 
Place of Speech in the Elementary 
School Program.” 


Foreign Languages 


Professor W. L. Carr was one of the 
speakers at the meeting of the Indiana 
Classical Teachers held in Indianapolis 
on October 26. He also addressed the 
Classical Club of Indiana University at 
Bloomington on the same date. 


Professor Carr will read a paper en- 
titled “By Their Fruits” at the meeting 
of the Southern Section of the Classical 
Association of the Middle West and 
South at San Antonio, Tex., on De- 
cember 1. 


Fine and Industrial Arts 


Professor Sallie B. Tannahill entertained 
the Fine and Industrial Arts faculty at 
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a dinner on October 5 in honor of the 
two new faculty members, Dr. Ray 
Faulkner, who is head of the depart- 
ment, and Mr. Edwin Ziegfeld. Both 
Dr. Faulkner and Mr. Ziegfeld came to 
Teachers College from the University 


of Minnesota. 


Dr. Faulkner gave two talks at the 
meeting of the Tennessee Education 
Association in Nashville on October 
27. He spoke to the Art Section on 
“Art in General Education,” and to 
the English Section on “Assumptions in 
the Arts.” 


Household Arts and Sciences 


Professor Wilhelmina Spohr spent the 
month of June in Gautemala. 


Professor Lillian Locke spoke at the 
annual meeting of the Eastern Zone of 
the New York State Teachers Associa- 
tion held on October 6 at Hempstead, 
L. I., taking as her topic “The Chal- 
lenge of Present Social and Economic 
Problems of Living to Home Economics 
Teachers.” 


Professor Henrietta M. Thompson, of 
the University of Alabama, and Pro- 
fessor Mabel E. Erwin, of the Tech- 
nological College at Lubbock, Tex., 
were members of the Textiles and 
Clothing faculty during Summer Ses- 


sion. 


During the summer Professor Benjamin 
R. Andrews attended the World Con- 
ference on Education held by the 
World Federation of Education As- 
sociations, of which Professor Paul 
Monroe is president, and presided over 
the meetings on Home Economics. He 
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ted a paper entitled “Recent 
Trends in Home Economics Educa- 
tion in the United States” before a 
session at the University of Puerto Rico, 
and was acting chairman of the section 
of colleges and universities at the World 
Federation Conference. 


Professor Andrews’ address before the 
National Conference on Consumer Edu- 
cation at Stephens College, Columbia, 
Mo., last April was published in Bul- 
letin No. 1, August, 1939, of the Insti- 
tute of Consumer Education of Stephens 
College. 


At the annual meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association held at 
San Antonio, Tex., in June, honorary 
life memberships in the Association 
were conferred upon two members of 
Teachers College faculty, Professor 
Benjamin R. Andrews and Professor 
Anna M. Cooley, in recognition of their 
services as “founders” of the organ- 
ization. The occasion was a luncheon 
meeting held at the St. Anthony Hotel, 
June 23 in celebration of the thirtieth 
anniversary of the founding of the 
Association at Washington, D. C. on 
December 31, 1908, and January 1, 1909. 
Professor Helen Judy-Bond, as presi- 
dent of the Association, presided at this 
luncheon meeting. Professor Andrews 
was the principal speaker and expressed 
his recollections and his hopes for home 
economics in an address entitled “Re- 
spice, Circumspice, and Prospice.” This 
address is given in full in the October, 
1939, issue of The Journal of Home 
Economics. Both Professor Cooley and 
Professor Andrews were charter mem- 
bers of the Association. Copies of the 
program of the meeting may be ob- 
tained from the American Home 
Economics Association, 620 Mills Build- 


ing, Washington, D. C., for ten cents 
each. In the September issue of the 
Bulletin of the Association, the state- 
ments read about the twelve members 
upon whom life membership was con- 
ferred are given in full. The state- 
ments concerning Professor Andrews 
and Professor Cooley are given below. 
The souvenir programs contained a re- 
production of a group picture taken at 
the organization meeting thirty years 
ago. 


BenjJAMIN’ RicHARD ANDREWs—Vice- 
president of the last Lake Placid Con- 
ference; first secretary-treasurer of the 
American Home Economics Association; 
chairman of the editorial board of The 
Journal and responsible for the first few 
issues; active and influential member of the 
Association throughout its history; known 
and beloved by the whole home economics 
profession as writer and teacher, but still 
more as resourceful adviser and helpful 
friend. 


Anna M. Cootev—A member of the 
Lake Placid Conference and of the 
American Home Economics Association 
throughout its history, Miss Cooley has 
been teaching home economics since she 
was graduated from Teachers College, 
Columbia University, in 1903. She is the 
author of widely read home economics 
textbooks, while her membership in many 
educational and social science organiza- 
tions shows the breadth of her interests. 
A distinguished member of the faculty of 
her Alma Mater since 1904 and a professor 
there since 1923, her influence is gratefully 
remembered by the many students who 
have learned from her the meaning and 
methods of home economics. 


Commercial Education 


Professor Hamden L. Forkner ad- 
dressed the Commercial Section of the 
New York State Teachers Association 
on October 26 on the topic “Is Com- 
mercial Education Functioning?” On 
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October 27 he spoke before the Com- 
mercial Section of the Maryland State 
Teachers Association at Baltimore. 


A bulletin on “Teacher-Training Pol- 
icies and Plans in Business Education” 
is being prepared for the National As- 
sociation of Commercial Teacher- 
Training Institutions by Professor 
Forkner. 


Physical Education 


During the last week of September 
Professor F. W. Maroney conducted 
health and physical education meetings 
in connection with six county and sec- 
tional institutes of public school teach- 
ers for the State Department of Public 
Instruction in Iowa. 


Professor Maroney addressed the teach- 
ers of the elementary and secondary 
schools of Fairfield, Conn., on October 
2. The title of his talk was “The De- 
velopment of Recreational Interests for 
Teachers.” 


Religious Education 


Professor Adelaide T. Case has re- 
turned to Teachers College after a sab- 
batical leave which she spent in Egypt, 
traveling with Professor Florence 
Lovell of Vassar College. 


In October Professor Case met in 
Chicago with a group of Episcopal 
delegates from the Middle West to 
discuss the religious and ethical educa- 
tion of young children. Professor Case 
also spoke to a ministers’ group in 
Cincinnati and to a group of Teachers 
College alumnae. 
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Miss Margaret Forsyth was on the staff 
of the Institute on Missions held at 
Chautauqua, N. Y., in August. She gave 
a course on Methods of Missionary 
Education. 


Among the delegates to the World 
Christian Conference for Youth held 
in Amsterdam the past summer were 
Miss Frances Arnold, Miss Louise Chin, 
and other former students in the de- 
partment of Religious Education. This 
conference was the first international 
gathering of young people represent- 
ing church groups throughout the 
world ever to be held. 


DIVISION V 
NURSING EDUCATION 


As a result of recent administrative 
changes in the College, courses in 
biology, microbiology, and home and 
community sanitation have been trans- 
ferred to the Nursing Education Divi- 
sion. Dr. Leona Baumgartner will give 
the lectures in microbiology and Miss 
LaVerne Thompson will have charge 
of the laboratory work. Dr. Baum- 
gartner received her Bachelor of 
Science and Master of Arts degrees at 
the University of Kansas, is a graduate 
of the School of Medicine and also of 
the School of Public Health of Yale 
University, and holds the position of 
medical instructor in child and school 
hygiene and director of Public Health 
Training in the New York City De- 
partment of Health. Miss Thompson is 
a graduate of Milwaukee-Downer 
College and of the Columbia Hospital 
School of Nursing in Milwaukee. She 
received her Master’s degree from 
Teachers College in the Division of 
Nursing Education. 
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Mr. James Lloyd Barron will teach 
the course in Home and Community 
Sanitation. He received his Bachelor’s 
and Civil Engineering degrees from the 
University of Kansas, and now holds 
the position of County Sanitary En- 
gineer and Director of the Division of 
Sanitation in the Nassau County De- 
partment of Health. 


Professor Mary Ella Chayer has re- 
turned from a four-months trip to 
Europe made possible by a travel 
fellowship from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. She visited England, Scotland, 
France, Belgium, Poland, Sweden, and 
Finland, devoting considerable time to 
studying nursing and social conditions 
in both urban centers and rural com- 
munities. 


Miss Grace L. Anderson has recently 
returned from an eight-weeks trip to 
the west coast. This trip was made 
possible by a travel fellowship from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. She visited 
Michigan, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Nevada, California, Oregon, 
and British Columbia to study the 
performance of the public health nurses 
in various states and situations, with 
special regard to the type of profes- 
sional education and training necessary 
to fit them for more efficient work. 


After the close of Summer Session 
Miss Elisabeth C. Phillips made a short 
trip to northern Europe. In Finland 
she met several former students in 
Nursing Education at Teachers Col- 
lege who are now members of the staff 
of the State Department of Public 
Health in that country. 


Miss Dorothy Wilson (A.M. 1939), a 
graduate of the Massachusetts General 
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Hospital and of the University of 
Illinois, has been appointed student as- 
sistant in Public Health Nursing. 


THE LIBRARY 


Two appointments have been made to 
the Library staff for the academic 
year. Miss Christine Gilbert, formerly 
of the Lincoln School, has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of the School Li- 
brary Laboratory. Miss Marian A. Reed 
is a new assistant in the Social Science 
Division. 


Library service to Fine Arts students 
has been augmented by centering both 
visual and print resources on the fifth 
floor of Russell Hall. 


The July issue of Classroom Literature 
is entitled “Books for Older Boys and 
Girls with Low Reading Abilities.” The 
August issue is a continuation of the 
same subject matter. Copies are obtain- 
able at fifteen cents each. 


Miss Mary E. Townes spoke on the 
topic “Sources of Information for Li- 
brary Film Service” at the New York 
Library Association meeting held at 
Lake Mohonk in September. 


The August-September Intersession 
courses, directed by Professor Carter 
Alexander, enrolled 102 students. The 
course on How to Locate Educational 
Information and Data enrolled 70 stu- 
dents. Of these, 21 later took Educa- 
tion 300L (Independent Study), in 
which 30 other students made studies 
after approval by various faculty mem- 
bers who passed upon the results. 


Professor Alexander and Mr. Arthur 
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L. Maberry, a deputy state superin- 
tendent of schools for Texas, prepared 
the guide booklet for the current Texas 
Almanac scholarship contests. They 
persuaded the publishers to inaugurate 
these contests as an educational service 
to the state. The booklet, which is dis- 
tributed free by the publishers, The 
Dallas Morning News, aims to teach 
children how to use an index by having 
them answer through the Almanac 
questions they wish to answer. By the 
middle of October, more than six hun- 
dred thousand copies of the booklet had 
been ordered by Texas schools. Scholar- 
ship awards for pupils consist of a 
highly educational bus tour over the 
state next June. Awards will go to two 
pupils in each of the twenty-four state 
supervisory school districts. Five teach- 
ers will receive cash scholarships for 
showing the most effective school use 
of the booklet and Almanac. 


OFFICE OF PLACEMENT 
SERVICE* 


The following list continues the ap- 
pointments reported by the Office of 
Placement Service in the October 
Recorp: 


Roy, Katharine (M.S. 1932), head of 
child welfare and euthenics, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, Kan. 

Royal, Raymond, teacher of English, 
Drury High School, North Adams, Mass. 

Rulison, Ruth E., assistant dietitian, 
Christ Hospital, Jersey City, N. J. 

Samkowski, Elizabeth, teacher of physi- 
cal education, High School, Rock Island, 
Ill. 

Samuels, Miriam (A.M. 1939), assistant 


* Any student who is taking or has taken twelve 
points of work at Teachers College or any graduate 
of Teachers College may register with the Office of 
Placement Service. For initial registrations cover- 
ing three years no fee is charged. For infor- 
mation write to the Placement Office for its book- 
let, Employment of Teachers and Administrators. 
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librarian in lower school, The Brearley 
School, New York City. 

Saunders, Gladys Germaine (A.M. 1933) 
lecturer in home economics, Univers; of 
Manitoba, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Can, 

Schafer, William C., teacher of com. 
_— subjects, High School, Walden, 
N. Y. 

Schneider, Betty (A. M. 1938), assistant 
director, Kate Baldwin Free Kindergarten, 
Savannah, Ga. 

oe Virginia L. (AM. 1938), 
school psychologist, Board of Education 
"wee N. Y 

Scudder, Mary T. (A.M. 1926), dean of 
women, Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 

Sekol, Frances Ida (B.S. 1939), teacher 
of social studies and English, Milwaukee- 
Downer College, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Shankweiler, Paul W., assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology, Florida State College 
for Women, Talbhassee, Fla. 

Sharp, George, teacher of instrumental 
music, High School, Suffern, N. Y. 

Schultz, Reginald F. (A.M. 1938), 
teacher of commercial subjects and assis- 
tant coach, High School, Glens Falls, 
N. Y. 

Sieben-Morgen, Ruth, librarian and 
teacher of English, High School, Dover, 
Del. 

Signer, Lowell E., director of music, 
Junior High School, Norfolk, Va. 

Sims, Helen D., dean of freshmen, Stan- 
ford University, Stanford University, Calif. 

Slocum, Philip H., teacher of hi 
and French, Stanton Preparatory 
emy, Cornwall, N. Y. 

Smith, Bertrand L. (A.M. 1937), director 
of curriculum and research, Public Schools, 
Quincy, Ill. . 

Smith, Nila B. (Ph.D. 1934), professor 
of elementary education, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, Calif. | 

Smith, Ruthann (A.M. 1937), reading 
demonstrator, The Macmillan Company, 
New York City. 

Snow, Isabel L. (A.M. 1927), kinder 
garten teacher, Punahou School, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. R 

Spears, Rosamond (A.M. 1937), instruc- 
tor in homemaking, Pratt Institute, 
lyn, N. Y. 


[Continued in December Recorn] 








